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{Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE SHINING STAR. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS, 


When in the heavens on cloudless nights 
The stars shine out like eyes, 

My soul uplifted seems to see 
The calm Judean skies. 


They bend upon the shepherds there 
Who tend their patient sheep, 

And o’er the town of Bethlehem, 
Where weary toilers sleep. 


I see the startled shepherds kneel 
Before a shining throng ; 

And listen, with them worshipping, 
To hear the glad new song. 


I see the lowly manger bed, 
And the dear Babe within, 
Who left a home of glory bright 

To save a world from sin. 


I feel his all-embracing love 
Has done its gracious part, 

And come, like cooling showers to earth, 
Into my sinsick heart. 


* * * * 
O stars that shine on cloudless nights, 
Remind us of that One 


Whose rays encircled the whole earth, 
Brighter than noonday sun ; 


And open, hearts, to feel within 
Its steady, shining ray ; 

It is the beacon light which guides 
Oar souls toward the day. 


AT CHRISTMAS.TIME, 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW, 


At Christmas-time last year, 
So many friends that now are gone were here ; 
So many hopes were glowing then, unspoken ; 
So many faiths were strong that now lie broken, 
And loving hearts that trusted without fear,— 
At Christmas-time last year! 


At Christmas-time this year, 
So many of us find the world a drear 
And barren desert, wherein blooms no rose ; 
With mountain-peaks surrounding it, whose snows 
Have chilled our hearts and turned life’s foliage sere, 
At Christmas-time this year! 


At Christmas-time next year, 
Who knows what changing fortunes may be near ? 
Take courage, then! our night shall turn to day; 
From brightening skies the clouds must roll away, 
And faith and love and hope shall all be here 


At Christmas-time next year! 
—Selected 


1492 — 1892. 


BY GEORGE ORMSTED. 


When the prophetic Genoese navigator turned his ad- 
venturous prows westward over the pathless waves which 
in his vision bathed the shores of Farther India, not even 
his wildest dream could have pictured the present reality 
of America. Those three small ships were the first sails 
that now make the Atlantic a broad highway of commerce. 
That intrepid navigator led in the host of sailors who be- 
gan to flock across the ocean, which was to them a soon 
surmounted barrier to lands where wealth and power 
awaited conquerors. 

The rulers who had laughed at the project of Colum- 


could grasp of the new lands. The bloody feuds of the 
old world were propagated in the new, victims of oppres- 
sion refused refuge to other victims, owners of the land 
were ruthlessly pushed backward by resistless civilization, 
or swept away by conquerors drunk with the lust of gold 
or fame. Religious zeal, the delight of discovery, the 
race for wealth, led men to brave the dangers of the 
unknown wilderness until this western continent became 
like an open book. The oppressed of the older nations 
so cht a refuge, often cheerless, in the land of the West. 
The throes of wars enabled brighter days to dawn, as old 
feuds were buried and men began to realize the brother- 
hood of man. 

A triumphal march of progress began. Labor was bene- 
fited, wealth multiplied, and happiness increased by in- 
ventions that have revolutionized the globe wherever 
beams the lightof knowledge. The fetters of monarchial 
institutions were broken by the master spirits of their age, 
and the multitude grudgingly applauded various reforms, 
The glorious principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
were exemplified. To-day the sun looks down upon 
nearly a continent bathed in the light of freedom. An 
almost complete sisterhood of commonwealths spreads 
over the western half of the globe; and it is but a ques- 
tion of time when all of America shall smile under the 
flags of republics. 

Four hundred years will soon have passed since Colum- 
bus led the way to the permanent settlement of America, 
and there is to be a fitting celebration of that event upon 
American soil, where, I venture not to predict. Let it bean 
exposition of American history and progress, as well as of 
resources. In this all American peoples should unite in 
such a way as to awaken enthusiasm among all American 
nations. Let it be American rather than national. Let 
bonds of kindly feeling and mutual interest be welded 
more firmly than ever by this friendly strife to advance the 
nations of the western continent. ‘The recent tour of in- 
spection by representatives of the other American nations 
has paved the way for them to enter intelligently upon 
the arrangements for such an exhibition. It is fitting 
that the United States, with her facilities for travel, with 
her genius for leadership, her industrial superiority and 
commercial instincts, lead, as is already proposed, in this 
great celebration ; but let all other nations join most 
heartily in honoring the memory of Columbus. 


THE CLASSICAL TEACHER'S AIMS. 


BY PROF. JOHN H. WRIGHT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


It is a proud distinction of our commonwealth that she 
keeps open to all her youth the approaches to the ‘ foun- 
tains of sound and healthful learning ’’ at university and 
college, by providing that in her high schools preparation 
may be made for the higher education. Hence, an asso- 
ciation of this sort gathers into its membership persons 
interested in all phases of education. The classical 
teacher is at home here. 

The fact that the chief intellectual concern in life for 
the classical teacher is, or should be, the subject which he 
teaches, makes it important that his conception of this 
subject and of his work should be a large and elevating 
conception, one capable of satisfying his intellectual ap- 
petites. The classical teacher’s chief concern in life’s 
professional life is with nothing less than the ancient civ- 
lization of the Greeks and Romans in all that is charac- 
teristic of it, in language, literature, art, institutions, his- 
tory. This ancient civilization was simple, and was one ; 
our intellectual affinities with these peoples are more in- 
timate than with many other more recent races. This 
culture touches us at many points, because to the best 
things in thought and conduct there can be no past. We 
recognize our heritage and our ancestry wherever we find 
it. This is the world in which it is the classjeal teacher’s 


What is the classical teacher's duty to himself with re- 
spect to this subject? It is to make the ancient world 
his most serious intellectual concern ; in so doing he will 
find it important, first, to keep himself informed of the 
progress of classical scholarship and achievement at the 
present time ; second, to have and to cultivate some par- 
ticular branch or corner of the subject, in which to make 
original researches; third, to extend his reading regu 
larly and as a matter of course in the ancient classics. 


A teacher thus alert, productive, and active, a scholar 
as well as teacher, will be a fountain of life to his pupils. 
He will make real to them the ancient Greek and Roman 
world, enabling them to behold it as did the Greek and 
Roman ; thus, in the study of a piece of literature, he 
will make it be to them and do for them what it was and 
did for those for whom it was originally composed. To 
get into this attitude much exertion and activity is de- 
manded ; he must know the language ; he must also know 
the setting of the poem, the setting material, and the set- 
ting spiritual (belief, tradition, taste). He is to carry 
himself and his pupils back into the antiquity, out of 
present surroundings, and transport them into the past, 
or rather into another world, past only by a fiction of 
speech, but real and present to the eye of thought. All 
the difficulties that stand in the way of our making this 
change of attitude must be overcome. 

This is a large task; he can properly perform it only 
as he recognizes clearly the principle of proportion and 
perspective in planning and executing his work. To the 
neglect of this principle of proportion is mainly due the 
disaster that has befallen classical studies among us. 
This principle will insist that in the earlier stage of in- 
struction the dominating aim of the teacher shall be to se- 
cure in his pupil as soon as possible the ability intelli- 
gently to read Greek and Latin unaided. This practical 
command of the language should be recognized as the ab- 
solutely essential prerequisite for advancement in schol- 
arship ; to the acquisition of it everything else should be 
made subordinate, if not sabsidiary, grammatical drill, 
historical, geographica!, archeological information. The 
constant recognition of this as the dominating aim will 
lend unexpecied coherence and system to instruction, 
The alert teacher, at the same time a scholar, will himself 
bring to his work the ability which he desires to develop 
in his pupils; among the aids in his work he will find 

Greek and Latin composition of the greatest value, secur- 

ing many objects with least expenditure of time. No 

classical teacher, at whatever stage of instruction, will 
suffer the importance of developing in his pupils a practi- 
cal mastery of the language to pass out of his mind. In 
the earlier part of the students’ career the books will be 

chosen mainly as helpful in securing this mastery ; later 
on, books will be selected for their own sake,—i. ¢., for their 
work in yielding glimpses into the world from which they 

have been saved. Inthe reading of them, now that their 

Greek has been learned, the teacher's chief aim will be to 

enable the student to receive and appreciate them as did 

the persons for whom they were first written, with ever 

quickened sympathies, more liberal tastes, and more vivid 

historical sense. 

This program seems to leave us no place for the scien- 

tifie study of subjects relating to classical antiquity ; in 

endeavoring to put the American youth into the place of 

the Greek and Roman youth we shall need to furnish 

him only with the knowledge, as far as may be, possessed 

by the latter, and not with a scientifically outlined scheme 

or body of facts. There are three stages in classical 

studies ; first, that where it is the teacher’s aim to put 

the student into the place of the ancient reader ; second, 

that where the student gathers up all his treasures of an- 

tique thought and experience, and combines, compares 

them with treasures elsewhere won (as in the study of 

European literature). Both these stages belong to the 

period of a student’s liberal or non-technical education. 

The third stage,—professional in character,—is that of 


bus were soon eager to seize the advantage of his triumph, 
and despatched fleets and men to claim as much as they 


duty to live and to make a power for good in the educa- 
tion of youth. 


the scientific study of antiquity, where the investigator 
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tries to find out, for science’s sake alone, all that is known, 
or can be known, about the various phenomena. Most of 
us are concerned with young people in the course of their 
liberal training, and the facts and principles that we are 
to bring home are of a general, less recondite, character ; 
these, of course, should be imparted in a systematic 
manner. 

The American classical teacher’s life is one of incessant 
toil, of much drudgery and weariness, and sometimes of 
failure ; how great the necessity, then, that all his efforts 
should be pervaded and elevated by a large and inspiring 
truth! It may not be his lot to add, by his original 
activity, to the scientific knowledge of the few, but he 
may hope,—if he follows ideal aims,—in his influence on 
his pupils, to expand the universal sum of knowledge ; 
and then, though his personal share be forgotten, to be- 


cleaning his slate, preparatory to beginning his copying. 
‘‘ What's the use? Can’t never geta hundred,” his scowl 
says. The mother, knowing boy nature, translates it. 
She turns to Daisy Green. The child’s face still wears 
the smile which marks the gratification caused by the 
hundred. She is all unconscious of its effect upon Jimmy 
Brown, who elevates his defiant little nose in his effort to 
“make up a face,” aud so express the “don’t care” 
which is so far from the truth, the cross on his own slate 
making him sensitive to her vainglory. The little girl 
does not know that her sense of elevation grows with the 
repeated upliftings of her slate, in the faces of her less 
successful neighbors. But the result is there, neverthe- 
less. 

Lessons over, the children are dismissed. Jack slips 
quietly home, without waiting for his mother. Visitor A 


come,— 
—* the sweet presence of a good diffused 
And in diffusion ever more intense.”’ 


WHAT RESULT? 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The school is a busy one. Class One is standing in the 
floor, reading. Class Two is busily adding columns of 
figures. Some of the little fingers, hidden under the desk, 
are furtively counting the sums for the hard-working 
pencil to transcribe. Class Three is copying words. 

A signal from the teacher, and Class One march to the 
seats, the well-thumbed Second Readers held in the appro- 


smiles and takes leave, after a word of praise. Visitor B 
waits to speak with the young teacher. 

The visitor is a wise and kindly little woman. She 
used to teach, she explains, and her own boys are leading 
her to understand, even better than she learned in school, 
what teaching means. She is personally grateful for 
many kindnesses which the teacher has shown Jack, she 
says, Then she discusses methods and principles, and 
leads her companion to feel confidence in her intelligent 
interest in the work of the school. At last the question 
of marking comes up. 

“T watched you in your rapid marking,” says Visitor 
B gently, ““and I wondered what your plan could be. 
Will you not tell me?” 

“The slates that are right in number have 100; those 


priate hand, and the little feet keeping time to the tap of|that are wrong are crossed. In writing, they have 100 


the teacher’s pencil. Another signal, and all the hands 
are folded upon the desk. 

The teacher is quick and energetic. With brisk step 
she passes through the aisles, crayon in hand, dealing 
judgment to right and left. On some slates a large white 
cross marks her verdict; on others a white 100 stands 
boldly forth to the great satisfaction of the young disciple 
who owns the slate. The circuit ended, the teacher stands 
before her class. “Show hundreds,” is the command. 
Up come the favored slates, while smiles wreathe the faces 
of the aspirants who have won not only success, but credit. 
‘“‘ Erase ” follows closely on the heels of the first dictum. 
“Class Two work number, Class One copy words, Class 
Three stand,”—and the cycle is complete. Fifteen min- 
utes more of prompt recitation in the class, of busy patient 
work at the seats, then marks, then erasure, then work 
again. 

“That teacher gets good results,” whispers Visitor A, 
observing the promptness and decision with which she 
moves about her work, and the ready obedience which the 
‘pupils render. 

Visitor B is a mother, and her little son sits in the front 
row, in Class Two. She, too, has observed the prompt- 
ness and directness, and has approved the qualities so 
well displayed in the work. But she does not agree with 
Visitor A as to results. Why? 

Her eye has been upon little Jack, who had plodded 
diligently in search of the right “answers” to his long 
columns. She knew his restless little hands were under 
special tension, his bright eyes and red cheeks telling how 
anxiously he was working. “ Yes, that is my mother,” 
he nodded in assent to an inquiring glance from Jimmy 
Brown, who sits near. Because he was so conscious of 
her presence, he did not look up, but worked faithfully 
on. Perhaps she would see his slate! 

A moment of high expectation, after Class One was dis- 
missed. One sweep of the crayon, and little Jack’s hopes 
were shattered. When the “hundreds” were uplifted, 
Jack’s slate and his head, as well, were low. The wise 
little mother knew, and did not look. Jack thought she 
looked, and it hurt just the same. Daisy Green had a 
hundred, and pointed at the cross on Jack’s slate. 

The mother shared, as mothers do, in the child’s heart- 
ache. She knew he had spent honest efforts on his work, 
however far from right the sums had proved. And Jack 
is not old enough to have learned that the “reward is in 
the doing.” Are the marks helping him to learn that 
lesson? He copies his words slowly, with bent head. The 
mother, still thinking of Jack, turns her eyes toward 
Johnny Smith, a neighbor's boy. “Very slow” the 
teacher has pronounced Johnny Smith. He is something 
more than slow; he is sullen. He has barely finished 


for the slate being full. Those who get hundreds all the 
week go home early on Friday.” 

“Have you noticed the result of your marking ? ” 

“* Why, the children are glad to get the hundreds. They 
work very hard for them. It gives them an incentive to 
work.” 

“ Do you think the incentive a healthful one ?” 

“Why not? if they work better?” 

“Do they work better? Can you not prophesy with 
some certainty before marking, what pupils will win the 
100? Is the group that goes early on Friday a changing 
one?” 

“T had not thought before. Yes, the same pupils get 
the hundreds every time, and of course have the extra 
half hour, too.” 

“Are any indifferent to the marking ?”’ 

“Many of those whose slates are crossed. Johnny 
Smith used to slam his slate down on the desk, except 
when, by a rare accident, he had perfect work. And 
the crossed slates are erased rapidly. The children 
that have 100 like to show their marks. Sometimes the 
others look sour. Then I tell them to work harder.” 

“* May I tell you how I read the results of the plan?” 
asks the visitor; and the young teacher, feeling the 
friendly sympathy, assents gladly. 

“I think the good results are apparent, and not real, 
that the hundreds mark work that would have been easily 
done without that crown, and so they are given where the 
“incentive” is least needed. The effort of those who 
fail, being unrecognized, there is less inducement to try 
again, where that inducement is most needed. There is 
humiliation in the cross; there is self-satisfaction in the 
hundred. The one is painful, the other baneful. The 
one pupil is cast down or indifferent; the other elated 
and puffed up. The process begets comparison with one 
another, rather than with one’s self. The result is emu- 
lation and envy, rather than true growth. The mark is 
the thing counted, rather than the labor, which alone is 
of worth. ‘Showing hundreds’ must come to mean 
classing the school into two divisions, representing success 
and failure. These are repeatedly labeled. It is quite 
as disastrous to the one division as to the other. It makes 
the children think that to have a hundred counts, and 
that the work without its crown is worthless. Is not the 
standard wrong? Carried into later life, would it not 
mean pain at another's success, instead of rejoicing? in- 
difference in defeat, instead of courage in failure? low 
aims, instead of worthy ones? selfish exultation, instead 
of generous appreciation ?” 

“That all sounds so dreadful,” speaks the teacher. “I 
had not thought so far ahead as that. But what can I do 
instead ?” 


“Can you not take more time, and so gain when you 
seem to lose? In the examination that tests the result 
of their childish, patitnt work, we can afford to work more 
slowly. Could not the summary be like this ? 

“* Jo, that is better than yesterday. Iam glad. Mary, 
the figures are good, but the results are not correct. 
What must you remember in your work? Kate, I like 
to see a slate like that. It means you have worked care- 
fully. John, when can I call your work good? Yes, 
when you work more slowly, and have a neat slate,’ 
Does not this suggest commendation of individual effort, 
and attention to individual errors? And is not the em- 
phasis laid where it belongs,—on the work, and not on the 
mark ? 

“T fear you will not understand me fully,” adds Visitor 
B, “until you have thought more about the habits in- 
volved, and have put yourself in the place of the children. 
But when you please we will talk of it again. Mean- 
while you will know that I am your friend.” 

Jack’s mother walks home, thinking, and the young 
teacher thinks, too. The question is worth their thought. 


THE FORTY-EIGHT HOUR DAY. 


BY F. H. BAILEY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The date day, and not the natural day, is the one that 
has an existence of exactly forty-eight hours. Failure to 
perceive any difference between the day of the week or 
month and the natural day or succession of day and night, 
has been the cause of several egregious blunders by some 
of the reviewers of my recent article entitled ‘ Forty- Eight 
Hours in a Day.” One of them says: ‘“ Now the imagi- 
nation is swift-winged enough to start with the first appear- 
ance of the sun on the 180th meridian east of Greenwich, 
or any other, and by ‘circling the earth and keeping pace 
with the morning hours’ prolong the day forty-eight years 
just as easily as that many hours.” 

It is evident that if one should start from Boston, or, 
to be more exact, from the 75th meridian, at midnight 
and travel westward just rapidly enough to reach the 90th 
meridian by the next midnight, he would lengthen both 
his natural and date day to twenty-five hours; while if he 
traveled fast enough to cross the continent and reach the 
120th meridian by the time midnight overtook him, he 
would lengthen both days to twenty-seven hours. Could 
he by any means make his speed just half that of the sun’s 
apparent daily motion his natural day would be length- 
ened to forty-eight hours, during which he would travel 
entirely round the earth, reaching his starting point the 
second midnight. Though he would see but one natural 
day (if in spring or fall of twenty-four hours daytime and 
twenty-four night), it would not be the same date day all 
the time. If he crossed America on Monday, he would 
cross Eurasia on Tuesday. Imagine his speed to be six 
sevenths of the sun’s, and his natural day is a week long ; 
equal the sun’s, and it is infinite, but his date day would 
change just as often as though he did not travel at all. 
While the natural day can be lengthened any amount, not 
so the date day. Its greatest length would be thirty-one 
hours, or if the start were made from the 90th meridian, 
thirty hours; if from Greenwich thirty-six hours, but if 
from the 180th meridian the greatest possible, or forty- 
eight hours. A few somewhat paradoxical statements of 
facts evolved in the study of the date day may interest, 
and will be perfectly clear to, the readers of “ Forty-Eight 
Hours in a Day.” 

Most persons, even those who have given no special study 
to the subject, understand that the day begins and ends 
with people living east of them before it does with them, 
and with more western inhabitants later. That there are 
exzeptions to this rule is not, I think, very generally 
known. While the rule is universally true of the natural 
day, it is not everywhere true of the date day, for there 
are people on earth to whom every day comes before it 
does to others occupying territory a little east of them. 
The statement is frequently made that by traveling 
around the earth one way you gain a day, and the oppo- 
site way lose one. It is sometimes put in this form: If 
two men start from Boston at the same time and travel 
around the earth, one going east and the other west, and 
complete their journeys the same day, the one who travels 
eastward will see one day more than the Bostonian who 


remains at home, and the other one less, or two less than 
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the eastward traveler. If they keep journals of each 
day’s events and reach Boston on Sunday, Dee. 1, for 
instance, the eastward traveler will record the event as 
occurring on Monday, Dec. 2, and the other on Saturday, 
Nov. 30. This statement is correct so far as the number 
of natural days that each sees is concerned, and the dis- 
crepancy in date days also occurs, if the travelers are Robin- 
sonCrusoes. But travelers of to-day read the daily papers, 
and if they keep journals, make their dates and days of 
the week correspond with those of the people among 
whom they travel. Consequently when they reach home 
dates are correct whichever way they journey. But how 
do they manage to have dates correspond when one actually 
experiences during the journey two days more than the 
other? To answer in brief, at a certain point of their 
journeys the eastward traveler puts two natural days into 
one date day, and the westward traveler puts two date 
days into one natural day, or, as it may happen, loses one 
day altogether. With the eastward traveler it is perhaps 
a case of two Sundays coming together. I remember 
from childhood the bad rhyme,— 
** Next day after never, 
When two Sundays come together,”’ 

but had till recently supposed it impossible for a day to 
follow immediately after another of the same name or 
date. It is, however, not only possible but a frequent 
occurrence, and I can conceive of instances in which the 
knowledge of this fact might be of considerable value to a 
person. Suppose a lady for whose hand I am suing an- 
swers me, “ Never, till two Sundays come together.” I 
take her on a tour around the world, traveling eastward, 
and start from Japan for California at the proper time 
so that we cross the date line Sunday night; the next 
day being Sunday also, a part of the divine services will 
be a wedding, and the rest of our journey a wedding 
tour. 

Had we been traveling westward from California to 
Japan we might have missed Sunday altogether, retiring to 
our staterooms Satarday night and waking up next morn- 
ing to find it Monday instead of Sunday. And that fre- 
quently happens, though more frequently the fore part of 
the day (more or less of it) will be Saturday and the 
latter part Sunday; two date days in one natural day. 

Bat it is not necessary to travel either by sea or land 
in order to have such peculiar experiences with. the days 
of the week. If one’s house is only located in the right 
place he may either repeat any day of the week, omit any 
day, or distribute the hours of any natural day between 
two date days, giving to each any fractional part that he 
chooses. For instance, if desiring more than one seventh 
of the time for Sunday he may live in the western part of 
his house during the twenty-four hours that it is Sunday 
there, and then by going into the eastern part enjoy an- 
other twenty-four hours of the same day. Or he may 
live in the eastern part while it is Sunday in the western 
and pass into the western just in time to avoid Sunday in 
the eastern, thus escaping the day altogether. Or he may 
make his Sunday of any length he desires, not exceeding 
forty-eight hours. Finally, he may write letters during the 
forenoon in the western part of his house and date them 
Jan. 1, 1890, for instance, and by going into his eastern 
room date his afternoon letters Dec. 31, 1889, the last 
written bearing the earlier date and yet both correct. 

These puzzling statements are simple enough when we 
see clearly the beginning, life, and ending of the day, and 
the fact that there are always two days upon earth at the 
same time, the area over which one holds sway continually 
increasing and that of the other diminishing, each upon the 
earth for forty-eight hours, and the territory of each sep- 
arated from that of the other by two meridians, one of 
which is fixed upon the face of the earth and the other 
constantly changing, but always reaching from pole to 
pole on the side of the earth exactly opposite the mean 
sun. Whenever we cross either of these boundaries we 
pass from the territory of one day into that of another. 
The midnight meridian, which is constantly changing its 
location, sweeping entirely around the earth every twenty- 
four hours, is always the eastern boundary of the earlier 
date territory, and the western boundary of the later ; and 
we are all familiar with its passing us at midnight, or 
better, our passing under it by the rotation of the earth, | 
and being carried into the territory of the later date. | 


direction, by our own movement independent of that of 
the earth, consequently the date changed for us either 
forward or backward. 

We wish to improve this opportunity to thank most of 
our numerous critics for their very candid treatment of 
our first article, and to inform the few who, from care- 
less reading or lack of ability to understand, entirely mis- 
construed it into a “ new system of measuring time,” that 
we were simply explaining the system in common use. 

A few sentences from a lengthy review that appeared 
September 12 in one of the leading New York dailies, 
will at least interest those who possess the article itself. 
We quote verbatim : 

“‘ An ingenious gentleman in Boston,—Prof. F. H. Bailey,—has 
invented a new system of measuring time, by whieh the awkward 
losing or gaining of a day in a long voyage is to be obviated. This 
progressive astronomer lays the sole blame upon the Pacific Ocean, 
and excuses the existence of his system by reciting the undoubted 
fact that in crossing from San Francisco to Yokohama a day is lost, 
and that in reversing the journey a day is gained. This, however, 
must be a mere clerical error in the explanation, for it is well 
known, even in Boston, that in traveling the same distance any- 
where, whether upon land or sea, the same discouraging discrep- 
aucy in the almanacs is noticed.’’ 

As the “discouraging discrepancy ” (to which no ref- 
erence was made in the article) is not noticed “ in travel- 
ing the same distance,” or any other unless the 180th 
meridian is crossed, it is of course not known “ in Bos- 
ton,” nor to well-informed New Yorkers. Near the close 
of the review, which was filled with scientific errors and 
misrepresentations, occurs the following : 

“* No doubt life in Boston is an existence so pleasant and peace- 
ful that those who enjoy it would be pleased to have the length of 
the day doubled, but in New York and the rest of the world 
twenty-four hours are amply sufficient to hold all the toil and 
trouble of a single day.’’ 

Undoubtedly “life in Boston ”’ is to the reviewer a case 
of sour grapes. The writer’s experience convinces him 
that an author’s life is more pleasant and peaceful in the 
midst of New England journalists than in some other not 
distant parts of the world where men of little honesty or 
cerebrum sometimes obtain positions in which they can 
ridicule through the press what they have not the ability 
to understand. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
[Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D.] 


FIFTEENTH LECTURE. 
Abstraction and Naming. 


Presentative knowledge is knowledge of individuals. Perceived 
colors, flavors, forms, and touqbes are qualities of individual or 
single things. The states of the mind,—such as acts of knowing 
or feeling,—are individual states. Ideas gained through presenta- 
tion are ideas of individuals. 

The same is true of representative knowledge. Objects, states 
of the soul, and relations, as remembered or imagined, are individ- 
ual, or single. 

Bat we have ideas of classes, or general ideas. The word man 
is the name of an idea, not of one individual only, but of the 
whole human race, and of any and all individuals of the race. 
These general ideas have been variously named. They have 
been called concepts, abstract notions, abstract ideas, general 
abstract ideas, general abstract notions, class ideas, class notions, 
general class ideas, and many other names. How are they 
formed? It is the business of the present lecture to explain 
their formation, composition, and application, as well as the accom- 
panying processes of classification and naming. 

These concepts are formed by three kinds of menial processes : 
1. The distinguishing of a quality, or qualities, in an object of 
knowledge,—as the color white in a piece of paper,—which process 
is called avalysis; 2. The analysis of a similar object; 3. The act 
of knowing that the qaality of one object is similar to that of the 
other,—the act of comparison ; 4. The recognition of the similars as 
the same,—the act of generalization. When these acts of analysis, 
comparison, and generalization have been repeated times enough, 
the mind has formed a general notion or concept of white, or of 
white things. 

A similar complex process takes place in the formation of a com- 
plex concept. A group of qualities is known in an object ; for ex- 
ample, the form, structure, and flavor of an apple. When similar 
qualities are observed in another object, known to be similar to 
those in the first, and then the similars known as the same, the 


concept of apple is formed. 
Concepts are simple when they contain the idea of only a single 


attribute; they are complex if they contain the ideas of several 
qualities. A concept may be regarded as simple if it cannot be re- 


duced to elements. ; 
All simple concepts must be formed from direct knowledge of 


the things in which the qualities exist. Complex concepts may be 
formed by the union of two or more simple concepts already in the 
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The content of a concept is the constituent ideas which enter into 
it,—as the ideas of the form, structure, and taste of an apple. The 
extent of a concept is the ideas of common qualities existing in a 
number of objects,—as the ideas of form, structure, and taste exist- 
ing in, or extending through, a number of apples. 

As the mind traces common qualities in objects, it unites these 
objects into a class by thinkiag of them as similar. This is the ele- 
mentary process of classification. 


If the name of an object is given when it is known, the same 
name is given to other objects as the process of abstraction is ex- 
tended ; and ultimately is applied indifferently to any or all objects 
containing common qualities, or to the common qualities them- 
selves. Names are signs of ideas. Sounds, or writtea forms, can- 
not perform this office till they have been associated with ideas; 
hence things, and not words, are the original sources of ideas, 
Qualities exist in things, concepts in the mind; names are only 
signs of concepts. 

SIXTEENTH LECTURE, 
Classification and Systemization. 


We have defined thought as the faculty of the intellect by which 
relations are known. Lach of the processes involved in abstraction 
is of this character, and hence is thinking. What sball we call the 
single act of knowing a relation between two ideas? This is 
known as judgment. The judgments involved in forming concepts 
are termed elementary. The judgments by which concepts are 
compared, or by which general notions and individual ideas are 
compared, are called logical judgments. One or the other kind 
enters into every act of knowing; for to know an object is not only 
to be certain of its existence, but to be sure of its relation to some- 
thing else. The conscious mind distinguishes itself from the object 
known. 

The perception of similars gives rise to the notion of similarity, 
and the similars are then included under the general notion. So it 
is with unlike objects, and cause and effect. Time when, and 
place where, are relative notions. We know the place where an 
object is or the time of an event only by knowing its relation to the 
place or time of something else. 

Concepts, as we have seen, may be viewed in two ways, as to 
their content and as to their extent. When the content of one 
concept is compared with that of another, the act is a judgment of 
content. The act of knowing the relation of the extent of one 
concept to the extent of another, is a judgment of extent. I have 
in my mind a concept of gold and a concept of yellowness. Know- 
ing that the content of the notion of gold includes the content of 
the notion, yellow is a jadgment of content. Knowing that the 
class birds is included in the larger class animals, is a judgment of 
extent. 

Descriptions arise from judgments of content. Scientific judg- 
ments of content result in definition. Common and scientific judg- 
ments of content differ in this, that the scientific judgment deals 
with the concept of a distinguishing mark of a class, while com- 
mon judgments deal with concepts of obtrusive attributes. 


A definition consists of two parts, referring the class or species 
to be defined to its next higher genus, and then in attributing to it 
some quality of the species possessed by no other species of the 
genus. Sothere may be many definitions of the same thing, and 
all may be correct. A definition is incomprehensible to a child, 
unless he knows both the generic and specific qualities of the thing 
to be defined, and knows the names of these qualities. 

Judgments of extent result in logical division. The common 
man thinks one class into another. The scientist thinks a genus as 
so divided that all its individuals are included in its several species ; 
as, rectangles are squares and oblongs. The distinction between 
common and scientific judgment of extent is in the exactness and 
number of the divisions involved. 

All systemization involves both kinds of judgment,—one for def- 
inition, the other for the recognition of the relation, in extent, of 
genus to species, and of species to species. An enumeration of 
species is never to be accepted as a definition of a genus. The true 
nature of defining, in its relation to classification, is of great im- 
portance. This is made clear by a systematic classification and 
definition of polygons. The result may be indicated thus: 

Polygons: I. Triangles — 1. Right-angled ; 2. Acute-angled ; 
3. Obtuse-angled. 

II. Quadrilaterals — 1. Parallelograms ; a. Rectangles ; (1) 
Squares ; (2) Oblongs ; }. Oblique-angled parallelograms ; (1) 
Rhombuses; (2) Rhomboids; 2. Trapezoids; 3. Trapeziums. 

Ill. Pentagons—1. Regular; 2. Irregular. 

LV. Hexagons—1. Regular; 2. Irregular; and so on. 

In the natural sciences the distinctions between species cannot be 
so exactly marked, because the boundary between species does not 
exist ; still even imperfect systemization is of great use. 

Real classification and definition do not depend upon words so 
much as upon knowledge of qualities. Things must be known in 
the relations of similarity and contrast, so that the concepts of gen- 
era and species are formed, before the real process of definition can 
take place. The teacher's business is to direct observation and 
comparison, and to supply names when they are not known. The 
maxim here is, Knowledge before definitions. 

Classification and definition proceed together. To know that a 
square is a rectangle implies the knowledge that the square has the 
properties of the rectangle. 

The expression of an act of *judgment is a proposition, Judg- 
ment implies the presence in the mind of two ideas, and a knowl- 
edge of the relation between them. So there are three elements in 
the proposition, the names of the ideas and the name of the relation. 
The extent of the subject notion is included in the extent of the 
predicate; while the reverse is true of the contents off the two 


But the other boundary of each date’s territory may be mind. All concepts, in the ultimate analysis, result from presen- 
crossed at any time in the natural day, and in either tation. 


notions. 
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‘eee hoe “Such condial greetings and pleasant hospitality are ex-|tiply the single digits thus found. (d) Add the sum of 
Methods for the Schoolroom. it it is|the digits of the remainder, if any, to this product, and 


NOTES. 


Variety in method with singleness of purpose is re- 
quired. 

Tue use of capital letters should be taught and care- 
fully watched. 


Tue monitor practice requires great wisdom and skill 
on the part of the teacher; 


Freak neither the ridicule of the extreme radical nor 
the suspicion of the extreme conservative. Stand on 
your own feet. 


Tue Mareus Ward Illustrated Library of Animals is 
a fine thing for language work. There is nothing better, 
if there is anything as good. 

Tue proper place for spelling is in connection with 
language work. No word is known until it can be used 
Some words are more important than others. 


Tue schoolroom must be made attractive. The chil- 
dren must be happy in order to do their best work, and 
happy children come from an attractive school. The 
attractiveness must be in the room, in the sunshine, in the 
atmosphere, in the eye, voice, and manner of the teacher. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY EDWARD P. JACKSON, BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


I.—Lxercise V.i—[B and o.] 

For the “ thistle tube” of the Pamphlet (last edition) 
substitute a common handglass, with a scale of millime- 
ters pasted on the inside from mouth to mouth. Exhaust 
the air until the rubber diaphragm is 
drawn to a certain point on the scale. 
Thus make the experiment strictly guan- 
titative 

[Second Part, “ B.”] 

Apparatus. — A glass hydrometer 
jar, the tallest in the market, 53.3 cm. 
Three “thistle tubes” with their stems 
of the forms represented in the figure, 
with their mouths covered by thin rub- 
ber diaphragms, and filled with mercury 
as shown by the shading. 

Fill the jar with water to the depth 
of 50 cm. Note the height at which the 
mercury stands in the tubes in the air. 
Immerse them in the water, and note 
the rise of mereary in each of the three 
tubes. 

Record the rise at depth of 10 cm., 
20 em, 30 em., and 40 em., success- 
ively. 

Keep the center of the three rubber diaphragms always 
at the same level. 


SOME CITIES.—(III.) 
BY A. F. M. 


Hundreds of years ago the tides rose and fell where 
these thick pine forests are now growing, for it was then 
a famous harbor. But the waters receded and left the 
prosperous port a city in the marshes. Our present mode 
of travel is by far the safest way in which to pay it a 
midsummer visit. Once the “ Empress of the West,” it is 
rich in medieval treasure, and its old churches, with their 
wealth of brilliant and wonderful mosaics, are unique in 
their splendor,—and their desolation. 

Here a king fled “to be at peace from his enemies ” ; 
here he lived and died, and left the city to his sister, who 
ruled it and adorned it, and whose tomb we visit. Here 
was buried, all encased in his golden armor, the barbarian 
chief who won the city and held it until it was in turn 
wrested from him and he was murdered by that conqueror 
who brought his host from “ beyond the river.” 

Here, too, is the tomb of that great poet who was exiled 
from his beautiful city and lived and wrote and died in 
this his patron’s home. 

Once the city was given away, and a goodly gift it must 
have been, for it gave its recipients their first taste of 
temporal power, and furnished a safe retreat for many 
who were in trouble and disgrace. 


in a part of the world which we have been wont to con- 
sider uncivilized and barbarous. But the letters we have 
brought open to us a lovely and refined home, and our 
stay is made delightful in this ancient and royal city. 
There are many strange and beautiful things to be seen, 
and there is a wonderful fascination in the mass of build- 
ings that crown the hill with their strange turrets and 
towers of fantastie form and gay coloring. We vainly 
try to define the charm of that gorgeous church whose 
architect was rewarded for his labors and success by the 
loss of his eyesight, so that no future work of his should 
surpass or equal this one. One day, as we drive toward 
the great ramparts, we see a burning building, and it 
brings to mind how often the city has been the victim of 
the flames. Indeed, it is the Phoenix of cities! Many 
times sacked and burned by enemies, once the flames 
were kindled by friendly hands, and here and then it was 
that a great conqueror saw the tide of his fortunes turn, 
and we see a solitary sledge bearing a stern-faced man 
rapidly on through the night, over wide plains white 
with snow. 


We stand in a great council-chamber, before a magnifi- 
cent fireplace, wondrously carved with heraldic designs 
and colored figures. The central statue is of that warrior- 
king who, when a mere boy, ruled over more lands than 
any other monarch possessed, and who in the prime of 
life left his world of wealth and power and withdrew to 
a secluded monastery. We linger here, studying the fig- 
ures of bold kings and fair queens, and in imagination we 
people the old Palace of Justice with some of the throngs 
that filled it in the busy days of this old city’s golden age. 
As we go out into the quiet and picturesque streets, a 
sweet chime greets us, and a merry, joyous peal of bells 
marks the hour. 


Up from the little town we mount to the great castle 
that for so many centuries has looked down upon the 
beautiful river and “haunted valley.” Ten times has 
this great palace and fortress been sacked by armies, 


three times laid waste by fire, and once the lightning 
aided the conqueror in his work of vandalism. 


We wander through the great ruins with which are 


associated so many generations of rank and power, and 


through an ivy-wreathed arch, out into the beautiful 
garden planned to give pleasure to the island maiden who 


came so proudly and gladly with her young husband to 


what proved a heritage of trouble and sorrow, but whose 
“dry bread,” because “eaten at a king’s table,” was 
sweeter than all the gay feasting in these grand old halls. 
We go down into the great cellars and look at the ruins of 
that mammoth cask on whose cover was celebrated many 
a vintage-feast, and then we come up to that grander mon- 
ument, the columns that have stood ever since they were 
set up by the great emperor, the “ King Arthur of the 
French.” 


TESTING THE RESULTS OF MULTIPLICA- 


TION AND DIVISION. 
BY FELIX ELLARKA. 


After having done long examples in multiplication and 
division, it is a relief to have a short way of testing 
whether the result is correct. The following mode of 
testing may be found of use, especially to teachers : 
Multiplication.—(a) Find the sum of the digits of one 
factor, and do the same with the digits of that sum. (0) 
Do the same with the second factor,—that is to say, add 
the digits of each factor from right to left or left to right, 
and proceed thus, till the sum in each case is a single 
digit. (¢c) Multiply the two single digits thus found. 
(d) Find the sum of the digits of this product. (e) The 
sum obtained by cross-adding the digits must be the same 
as that of the product of the two original factors. If it is 
not, the work is wrong, depend upon it. 

1. Hxample. — 459,673 39,257 = 18,045,382,961. 
(a) 34; 7. (6) 26; 8 7K 8=56. (d) 11; 2. 
(e) 47; 11; 2. 

2. Hxample. — 692,875 x 17,210 = 11,924,378,750. 
(2) 37; 10; 1. (6) ()1xK2=2 (dand 
e) 47; 11;'2. 

Division.— (a) Add the digits of the divisor. (6) 
Also find the sum of the digits of the quotient. (c) Mul- 


you will get (e) the sum of the dividend. 

3. Example. — 674,386,984 +- 764 = 882,705; re- 
mainder, 464. 

(a) 764; 17; 8. 
—24; 6. (d) 364; 13; 4. 
674,386,984 ; 55; 10; 1. 

Of course it is not necessary to write quite so much. 
All you need to do is to write the sum of the digits under 
the respective numbers ; thus : 

680,769,834 + 788 = 875,342 ; remainder, 338. 

6 5 2 5 
5x2=>10;1. 14+5=>6. 


(6) 882,705; 30; 3. (e) 
6+4=10; 1. (e) 


COLOR CONSTRUCTION. 


This article is written because the editor became inter- 
ested in the theories and method of color construction as 
treated in Tilton’s First Book in Color.* There are six 
forms revealed as the solar spectrum, and three of these 
are generally described as primary, though neither scien- 
tists nor artists agree as to which of these are primary. 
The fact remains that there are three material appear- 
ances which cannot be produced by any known composi- 
tions of other materials, and from which directly or indi- 
rectly an approximate representation of all other material 
objects can be produced. 

There are no elementary pigments, because color loses 
its elementary nature and becomes composite when em- 
bodied in matter. One line of scientists treat of pure 
color. The emphasis at present is placed upon the 
latter. Although there can be, strictly speaking, no 
material color, there is a tendency to speak of material 
invested with color as material color. The natural pig 
ments are a composition of blue, red, and yellow ; they 
are never blue, red, or yellow. The solar spectrum is the 
model by which all color standards are established. Its 
original color is transparent, and consists of certain ele- 
mentary or individual colors. 

Pigments, although imperfectly representing the spec- 
trum, are a sufficient approximation to be serviceable 
from the kindergarten onward. There are three repre- 
sentative colors presenting appearances which cannot be 
imitated with any known compositions of other materials, 
and with these three different appearances an imitation 
of all other visible objects can be produced. There are 
therefore three primary material colors, as well as im- 
material. 

While there is but one original immaterial blue, red, 
or yellow, each theoretically invariable, there are several 
blues, reds, and yellows in material colors. The colors 
of the spectrum may be elementary, material colors are 
certainly composite. There are some material primary 
colors that may be considered as standard, so that ma- 
terial blue, red, and yellow are the nearest approach in 
use to the elementary colors of the spectrum. 

Pigments employed in school work should be used as 
water colors, because as illustrative of the principles of 
transparency it is the most instructive form in which ma- 
terial colors can be used. Colored crayons or chalk are 
convenient, but their opaqueness unfits them for any ex- 
tended instruction in colors. 

The color work of kindergarten and primary schools 
should be, through the use of pigments, the material 
colors of the painter. A material primary color is any 
blue, red, or yellow which conceals all other than an in- 
dividual appearance. The more usual colors selected as 
elementary have been ultra-marine blue, carmine, and 
gamboge ; but genuine ultra-marine is so expensive as to 
prohibit its use, and it fails to represent in composition 
its primary apparent purity, and in selecting a material 
color, secondary appearance is a consideration, all other 
conditions being equal. 

The following pigments may be used as elementary to 
advantage : 

BuvE,~cobalt, Prussian blue, indigo. 

Reps,—crimson lake, vermilion, light red. 

YELLOWS, —gamboge, yellow ochre. 

Browns,—sepia, Vandyke. 

The colors in some respects ‘most satisfactory are cobalt 
(blue), lake (red), gamboge (yellow). ‘ 

Each color is of three degrees, —tint, color, shade. 


* Published by S. W. Tilton, Boston, Mass. 
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Color is natural appearance. Tint is color lightened. 
Shade is color darkened ; i. ¢, by the imperfect action of 
light. 

Color is a medium between light and darkness, and 
may be extinguished on either side by light or darkness. 

Color may be deepened by repeated washes of natural 
color. 

The child should be so taught color in the use of pig- 
ments as to leave a permanent record of what he has 
learned and what he has done. Each color, — cobalt, 
crimson lake, and gamboge, — should be laid in a two 
inch cirele upon a sheet of paper five or six inches wide. 

In the spectrum the colors range from violet to red in 
the following order : 


violet, 
blue, 


yellow, 
orange, 
red, 


Violet, green, and orange, result from the following 
combinations of the primary pigments : 


red 
blue = violet. = green. — orange. 


CALISTHENIC MOVEMENTS. 


Applied to “ Anvil Chorus” and “ Aria Stride La Vampa” (Jame 
llak), by F. A. MORSE, and twice exhibited in the Sherwin bool, 
Boston, with pleasing effect. 


Explanations.—‘‘Anvil chorus’’ should be played with a vigorous 
vivace movement (the addition to the piano of stringed instruments 
and a triangle is desirable), and the calisthenics should partake of 
the same spirit and be performed with accuracy and military pre- 
cision, Without vigor and spirit, combined with thorough drill, 
there can be no success, 

The ‘‘ Aria Stride La Vampa”’ to the first double bar, should 
be played with an easy, restful, though exact movement, and the 
calisthenics performed in the same manner, The remaining meas- 
ures are filled with a little more life; and when the ‘* Anvil 
Chorus”? is again taken up, it should be with an unmistakable vim. 

An anvil and two hammers should be located near the front of 
the stage, care being taken in their selection. 

When the class is entirely of boys, the two anvil players should 
wear red shirts and the others white, and all wear dark trousers 
and blue belts, 

Marching to the position on the stage can be made very interest- 
ing. The position should be such that each pupil may have just 
room enough in every direction for freedom of movement. 


CALISTHENICS, 


At a given signal, place damb-bells (wooden) on hips, knuckles 
down, body full height, with head and shoulders well thrown back. 

Anvil players swing hammers to right shoulder, and remain in 
that position until the 32d measure, 

Mark time first full measure. 

2d measure mark tims with dumb-bells on chest. 

3d measure mark time with damb-bells on shoulder. 

4th measure mark time with dumb-bells on head. 

Sth, 6th, and 7th measures repeat the movements of the first 
three measures. 

Sch measure, halt on first count extending arms in front, dumb- 
bells vertical and parallel. 

9th measure. Daring this measure carry right dumb-bells stead- 
ily over right shoulder, and, on the 3d count, into a position to 
strike a blow as with a hammer. 

10th measure, 1st count, bring right dumb-bell down upon the 
left dumb-bell, as you would a hammer upon an anvil. 

llth measure, return right dumb-bell steadily over right shoulder 
again. 

12th measure, Ist count, strike and 3d count carry both dumb- 
bells to chest parallel and near together. 

13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th measures, one half of class strike left 
dumb-bell with right dumb-bell ia imitation of the music, while 
the other half carry dumb-bells straight out to the right, then to 
the chest, then to the left and back to the chest, and continue,— 
one movement to each count. 

Daring the 17th, 18th, and 19th measures, the two divisions of 
the class exchange movements. 

20th measure, 1st count, all come to position with dumb-bells on 
chest. 3d count, take position with dumb-bells on thighs. 

2lst measure, Ist count, take one step to the left oblique, bend- 
ing left knee to a right angle, and keeping right knee straight, 
dumb-bells carried to the position of the 3d count in the 9th 
measure. 

22d measure, Ist count, return to position with dumb-bells on 
thighs, 

23d measure, Ist count, take one step to the right oblique in 
same way. 

24th measure, Ist count, repeat movements of the 22d measure. 

25th measure, Ist count, repeat movements of the 21st measure. 

26th measure, Ist count, repeat movements of the 22d measure. 

27th measure, Ist count, repeat movements of the 23d measure. 

28th measure, 1st count, repeat movements of the 22d measure. 

20th measure, Ist count, strike dumb-bells together in front of 
chest, dumb-bells horizontal, knuckles down; 2d count reverse 
damb-bells and strike them together; 3d count same as lst; 4th 
same as 2d. These strokes should be light and staccato. 

30th measure and the 31st the same. 


32d measure (music ritard), Ist count, same as that of the 29th ; 
3d count, carry dumb-bells to thighs, anvil players turn toward 
anvils, 

33d measure, Ist count, take half a step forward with left foot, 
at same time carrying left dumb-bells out front to a proper position 
to be used for an anvil, anvil players carry hammers to anvil; 3d 
count carry right dumb-bell to back of shoulder ready to strike, 
anvil players carry hammers to shoulder. This position should be 
an easy but firm one, and the following blows should be struck res- 
olutely and in perfect time. The blows with the dumb-bells should 
be struck by swinging the arm from the shoulder. 

34th measure, Ist count, one half of the class strike and one 
anvil player strikes ; 2d count, the other half strike and the other 
~—, player strikes; 3d count same as Ist, and 4th count same 
as 

35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 
46th, 47th measures the same. 

48th measure, Ist and 2d counts the same, but on the 3d count 
all assume the position of the 3d count 32d measure (tableau). 
Waltz movement,—'‘‘ Stride La Vampa.”’ 

1st and 2d measures continue the tableau. 

3d measure, 1st count, carry left foot out front as far as possible 
without moving the body, and touch the floor lightly. 

4th measure, first count, return to position. 

5th measure, Ist count, carry right foot out like the left in the 
3d measure. 

6th measure same as 4th measure. 

7th measure, Ist count, carry left feot out sideways as far as pos- 
sible without moving the body, and touch the floor lightly. 

8th measure, Ist count, return it to position. 

9th measure, Ist count, carry right foot out to the right, same as 
the left in the 7th measure. 

10th measure same as the Sth measure. 

During the next eight measures repeat movements of the pre- 
ceding eight. 

19th measure, Ist count, swing damb-bells behind the body and 
strike a blow with knuckles next the body. 

20th measure, Ist count, strike dumb-bells in front of body, level 
with chest, knuckles down. 

21st measure, lst count, strike dumb-bells again in front with 
knuckles up ; 3d count, strike them together again with knuckles 
down, 

22d measure, Ist count, strike dumb-bells together again 
knuckles up. 

The first blow struck in the 19th measure should be vigorcus and 
elastic. The following blows should diminish in force, the last two 
being quite soft and staccato. 

During the next four measures repeat movements of preceding 
four, and during the next eight measures repeat movements of pre- 
ceding eight. 

Return to the 3d measure of the waltz movement, repeat it to- 
gether with the following fifteen measures with their calisthenic 
movements. * 

Finale.—Without loss of time return to ‘‘ Anvil Choru:,’’ 32a 
measure, 2d count, repeating the 2d, 3d, and 4th counts of that 
measure with their proper movements, aad the music and move- 
ments of all following measures to and ine!uding the 48th. 

Exit from stage should be quick, informal, and easy. 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


PrusstaA.—In Berlin the school authorities began, some years 
ago, to fill vacancies with graduates of the universities, because they 
were to be had in greater number than graduates of normal schools. 
Recently the eastern provinces have followed the example, but it is 
done as a makeshift. The young doctors of philosophy don’t feel 
themselves at home among Abcdarians. 

In Breslau it was moved to introduce instruction in swimming as 
an integral part of the curriculum of the lower schools. In discus- 
sing the resolution an educational journal sagely remarks: ‘‘ With- 
out wasting words about the undisputed utility of the art of swim- 
ming, we call attention to the fact that the new branch of study is 
peculiar in so far as it cannot be taught in classes.’’ 

Several cities of Prussia (Province Silicia) intended to fill vacan- 
cies among the teachers of the city schools with men only, and thus 
without hardship decrease the number of woman-teachers, but the 
royal government prohibited the attempt and decreed that a vacancy 
caused by the death or withdrawal of a woman must be filled by a 
woman. 

The a bec method in teaching to read has been prohibited in 
Stettin. ‘Though we hold that a teacher should choose his own 
methods, we cannot bat express astonishment when hearing that 
the alphabet method is “yy in me in some localities in Prussia at 

century. 
near Halberstadt, all the inhabitants are 
chess players. The pupils of the hi hest grade in school pass an 
examination in chess every year. Several centuries ago a pricet 
banished from Halberstadt initiated the villagers into the intrica- 
cies of this royal game, and ever since ches has been the craze of 
the place. It is said that the great Grand Elector Frederick Wil- 
helm shortly after the Thirty Years’ War (1648) played with the 
farmers of Strobeck on a chessboard which is still in existence. — 
Bismarck is consistent ; since April 1889 no instruction in Danish 
is taught in the The young genera- 
tion the army recruits could neither read nor 
write ; in 1885-86 the proportion was still 1.08 %; but in 1888-89 
it fell to 0.6 %. ieee 

There is much opposition in Germany at 
copy-books with lines ruled in blue. It is sai 
are injurious to the eyesight. 


resent to the use of 
: that the blue lines 


* The remaining measures of the “ Stride La Vampa” are omitted. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

The faculty of the law school have adopted a new method of 
choosing commencement speakers. The graduating class will here- 
after nominate five members, from which number the faculty will 
select two.——The Philological Society of the College of Liberal 
Arts is endeavoring to raise one hundred dollars as a subscription 
to aid the Archwological Institute in effecting the proposed exca- 
vations of Delphi.——The eighty-eighth annual catalogue of 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
has just been issued. It shows a teaching force of 26 professors 


and instructors, and a total of 261 students, of whom 184 are in the 
academic department. The curriculum, as recently revised, makes 
the study of the languages and of mathematics compulsory during 
the freshman year, introduces a required elective study in sopho- 
more year, and from that point on offers a large number of elective 
courses, allowing the student to pursue the study of Greek and 
Latin and of the modern languages throughout the entire course, 
and mathematics as far as the end of junior year. The sciences are 
arranged to occupy the last three years of the course, Bible study, 
English literature, political economy, and constitutional law are 
among the prominent electives of senior year. Among the new 
elective courses is one in Caesar and Cicero, designed to give train- 
ing in those intending to teach in preparatory schools. ——The 
library has recently received from Dr. Samuel A. Green, of Boston, 
a valuable collection of books in classical literature and philology, 
numbering upwards of 170 volumes. Another notable accession 
is a complete set in four volumes of Thane’s British Autography, 
the gift of Miss Caroline Coddington Thayer, of Roxbury, Mass. 
Of the fourth and supplementary volume only a hundred copies 
were issued, and it is believed there are but two or three complete 
sets in this country. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
has already quite a list of benefactors. Hon. George F. Hoar has 


contributed several hundred government publications and a few 
rare works from his private library; Hon. Henry L. Parker has 
presented a valuable set of books; Henry J. Howland has given 
over seventy-five volumes in sets, which it has cost him considerable 
time and money to collect; Mr. Samuel H. Putnam has lately pre- 
sented a very elegant copy of Plutarch, in two volumes, printed in 
1478, and a still more rare and valuable copy of Justin, elegantly 
bound and printed in 1470, a copy which formerly belonged to the 
Due de Noailles, and which bears his autograph. These two works 
are of great importance in the history of printing. Hon. John E. 
Russell has contributed several valuable books, and Mr. Clark has 
contributed between 4,000 and 5,000 volumes, which are already in 
the university library.——The late Dr. T. W. Pray, of Dover, be- 
queathed the sum of one thousand dollars to 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

the income to constitute a prize for the best scholar of four years’ 
standing in modern languages. ——Mrs. Celia W. Wallace, of 
Chicago, is to erect a memorial building in Hanover, N. H., on 
Wheelock street, to her son, John W. Wallace. She bas also en- 
dowed two scholarships, one in the academic department and the 
other in the Chandler Scientific School.——The seniors who are 
taking the elective course in English are to be required to make 
extempore speeches of fifteen minutes’ duration before the division, 
in place of an examination. ——The juniors who have attended 
every exercise and attained a certain rank in physics will be excused 
from an examination in that study. ——The trustees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
have accepted the offer of Col. Joseph M. Bennett to give two ad- 
joining properties on the southeast corner of J4th and Walnut 
streets for a college for women in connection with the university, 


said college to be under the direction of a board of managers to be 
appointed by the trustees. Colonel Bennett said he made the gift 
because he was desirous of promoting the higher education of wo- 
men, yet he recognized the difficulty connected with complete co- 
education. Rev. Jesse T. Burke, secretary of the board of trustees, 
says: ‘‘ The plan we propose to put into execution is somewhat 
unique, being entirely different from the Harvard Annex, and not 
exactly parallel to the Colambia School. Of course no definite 
working plan has been made as yet, but in all probability the wo- 
man’s college will be under the immediate supervision of a female 
dean, and will form the rendezvous of all the women who are 
taking courses at the university. Laboratory work will be done 
together with the other students in College Hall. Whether women 
shall be admitted into the classrooms of the mathematical, classical, 
or other professors, or whether the instructions will be given in the 
woman’s college, will probably be optional with those professors 
themselves. If any woman proves herself capable of mastering the 
required branches we shall certainly not hesitate about giving her 
a degree.’’——The petition of the students against the proposed ad- 
mission of women is a striking contrast to the chivalrous behavior 
of the young men at the English university of Cambridge, who 
turned out in crowds to cheer Miss Helen Gladstone and the girl 
students when it was announced that women would henceforth be 
adwitted to the university examinations, ——The students of the 
scientific department at 
RUTGERS COLLEGE 
now wear a uniform. It is blue, with brass buttons and gold 


trimmiogs, white gloves, belts, and caps. Tuesdays and Fridays 
are drill daye, and the wearing of the uniform is compulsory then. 
A let’er has been received from Hon. William Walter Phelps, 
United States Minister to Germany, formally accepting the degree 
of LL. D. recently conferred on him by Rutgers. Professor 
Shumway lost over 2,000 books in the Boston fire. They were 
stored in one of the burned buildings. There will enter 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
as soon as he becomes sufficiently proficien’ in English, a Russian 


named Babeau, who has found his way here from the interior of 
Russia He escaped from Russia by pretending to visit the Paris 
Exposition. He had expected, misled by articles written in a Rus- 
sian journal on Cornell, to pay his way by working in the Sibley 
shops. He is disappointed in this, but is delighted to find that stu- 
dents can speak what they wish without fear of molestation by the 
police. ——The astronomical department of 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

s now connected with the New England Meteorological Society, and 


‘gs nds regu'ar monthly reports to Cambridge. Among the 
trustees of the new Barnard College, at New York, are three Vassar 
alumnw.——Judge Barnard, in the Supreme Court, Wednesday, 
rendered a decision in the Vassar contested will case, deciding that 
the executors must pay $20,000 and interest to the trustees in 
charge of the fund. It seems that during his lifetime J. G. Vassar 
subscribed $20,000 in aid of Vassar College, contingent upoa the 
raising of $100,000. The death of Mr. Vassar occurred before the 
fund was complete, and when the whole amount was finally donated 


to Mr, Vassar’s share. 
the executors refused to pay Mr Joun HARVARD, JR. 
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Supt. W. E. ANDERSON, of Milwaukee, has the sym- 
pathy of his brethren throughout the land who know of 
his professional merit and personal worth, in the local ex- 
citement through which he passed last week. The secre- 
tary of the school board, A. H. Schattenberg, was prov- 
en a defaulter and killed himself. The funeral took 
place on Monday afternoon, the ninth, and, as has been 
customary under such circumstances, the superintendent 
dismissed the school at the time of the funeral ; whereat, 
some of the committee and more of the citizens became 
much excited. One ean form little idea, who has not seen 
a city under such circumstances, of how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth. It will seem ridiculous when it is 


over. 


A LIVE ISSUE. 


Commissioner Harris has enlarged ideas for the work 
of the Bureau of Education for the ensuing year, which 
will necessitate an increased appropriation. It has sur- 
prised us, therefore, that in the estimate just issued from 
the government printing office, in which the appropria- 
tions of Congress for the fiscal year, from July, ’90, to 
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NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


July, ’91, are to be based, he asks for an increase of only 
$6,040. 

It is almost absurd to suppose that Congress will hesi- 
tate, for a moment to appropriate this amount, but as there 
has been substantially no increase for a number of years, 
notwithstanding repeated requests therefor, we are led to 


|believe that even the paltry $6,000 will not be voted with- 


THE CONTENTS. 


The Shining Star (poem), 

At Christmas Time (poem), 
1492—1892, A 
The Classical Teacher's Aims, 


out a vigorous and earnest effort on the part of the 
Page friends of the Bureau. It would materially quicken the 
. : 387 conscience of the average Congressman if every reader of 
, 387] these lines would write the Congressman from his district 


The eight Hour Day, , . 3s8|and the Senators from his state, desiring them to interest 

Methods for the . 390/themselves in the requests of this department. There 

391 are 350,000 teachers and officers in the direction of edu- 

eation in this country, and there are multitudes of inter- 
fests to be benefited by an advance of educational inquiry ; 
Psychology and Principles, Methods and Devices, ; 393|@nd yet, with all this addition, there will only be $56,966 
Mention, + lasked for the entire expenditure upon the office within 

Notes and Queries, ‘ 394 itself. 

Our Book Table, ceiations, .° . * . , 233) We have a grand man at the head of the department, 

General Epitome, and it a — disgrace if this appropriation is 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC, 19, 1889. 


A Merry CHRISTMAS. 


Boston has a Sewing Teachers’ Association, also a 
Cooking Teachers’ Association. 


In the near future sewage will be treated chemically, 
and the danger and offensive odors removed. 


Outp Homer said, “A fool is wise after the event.” 
Give to your educational journal the truths which events 
have taught you, and so increase the world’s store of 
wisdom. 


Proressor WittiAM F. ALLEN, of the University of 
Wisconsin, died suddenly on Monday, Dec. 9. He was 
one of the foremost educators of the state, having occupied 
his present position twenty-two years. The University 
was draped in mourning out of respect to his memory. 


Wa.tace C. Boypen, son of A. -G. Boyden, of Bridge- 
water, teacher in Williston Seminary, Easthampton, 
Mass., and chairman of the school committee of that 
town, has accepted the position of sub-master with Larkin 
Dunton in the Boston Normal School. By education, ex- 
perience, and personality, Mr. Boyden is peculiarly 
adapted to the important position to which he is called. 


Tue Christian Union of Nov. 21, corrects in a grace- 
ful manner, the mistake into which it was led in an 
editorial of the previous week. Its statements regarding 
the Indiana school book “novel’”’ experiment, were so 
strangely out of keeping with its usual accuracy and 
fairness, as to amaze the readers who knew aught of the 
facts regarding that strange political venture. If men of 
such acumen as those who preside over the Christian 
Union can be led into conclusions of such a character, is 
it any wonder that the ayerage legislator is captured by 
the political sophistry and jugglery of figures by which the 


FOOLISH, PRIGGISH, SELFISH. 


The address of Prof. Francis G. Peabody before the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, at the Hotel Brunswick banquet, 
last Saturday, was a notable event in the experience of 
that body. It was a rare effort in that it blended skill- 
fully after-dinner flavor and literary art. His tribute to 
the teacher was one of the finest that has been put in a 
single paragraph, grouping the self-denial, self-restraint, 
life of humility, and belief in childhood around the dual 
thought, the pathos and beauty of a teacher's life. 

The strength of the address was in the analysis of the 
dangerous elements in college life resulting from the fool- 
ishness of homes, the priggishness of some preparatory 
schools, and the selfishness of some natures. The false 
standards, false ideals, spirit of worldliness, and the wor- 
ship of money in homes where expenditures are unrea- 
sonable and habits gross, are so threatening as to make 
all students of college life apprehensive. There is little 
hope for a boy whose father is a man of the world, whose 
Nmother is devoted to life out of the home, whose older 
brothers and sisters are already leading lives of gayety, if 
not of dissipation. 

Some preparatory schools are so un-American, un- 
democratic, and priggish, as to give their students an im- 
pression that they alone are the favored of earth. These 
boys are the most to be pitied of any class in college. By 
their own choice they are isolated and neglected, receiving 
little profit, having little comfort or enjoyment in college 
life. They are not in the current; they sit upon the bank 
untouched by the life that goes by them so joyously. 

The selfishness of some souls is a personal and public 
misfortune. They have no instinct of loyalty, no ardor 
of enlistment, no sense of a common life, and contribute 
nothing to the common good. They think that their in- 
significant career should sway everything in college, as in 
home and society. The dangers in college are not from 
the wickedness of boys whose doings are heralded far and 


scheme has been fastened to the state ? 


wide, so much as from those forces of evil that arise from 


wrong home habits, school sentiment, and over-estimate 
of self. We need the gospel of simplicity, a revival of 
genuine democracy, and renewed inspiration to loyalty. 


THE BATTLE IN HISTORY. 


Teachers are frequently troubled to know what to do 

with the battle element of history. The textbook in- 
clines to magnify the battle. There are many reasons for 
this. It is tangible. Its data are definite. Its inspira- 
tions are easily utilized. It is none the less unfortunate, 
however, that public sentiment is reconciled to the em- 
phasis of the battle as an essential element, as the most 
important element even in history. If we must teach of 
war and its battles, let us get out that which is vital, that 
which is really significant. Let us study why men fought, 
not how they fought. Let us study the conditions out of 
which the war grew, and the conditions out of which vic- 
tory came, rather than the mere fact of the victory. The 
date of a battle is rarely of any concern to the world, and 
frequently the victorious commander signifies little, and 
the number of killed and wounded is almost always of 
absolutely no account. 
History should be studied invariably with our face to 
the front, while too frequently we walk backward in such 
teaching ; we have our face to the dim distant past and 
study what has been merely that we may know the facts, 
that we may know them as facts, and too often that we 
may glorify the past at the expense of the present and to 
the humiliation of the future. We must keep our face to 
the front in teaching history ever. We must study the 
past in order that we may make history in the present for 
the future. It is for the making of history that we study 
history. With our eye on the future we reach back to 
the past, for those things, and those things only, that can 
be of service to us to-day and to-morrow. 

In this sense it is easy to see how useless is a knowledge 
of the battles of history, least of all of the dates, com- 
manders, and casualties of battle. We may not have 
reached the age in which wars shall cease, but we have 
reached that era in which the public conscience revolts 
from bloodshed as the means of adjusting political differ- 
ences, or gratifying national pride, and we have already 
been taught that arbitration is less expensive, more satis- 
factory, and more honorable as a means of remedying the 
imaginary or even the real. wrongs of nations. The 
teacher of history has rare advantages of serving his 
pupils, his fellowmen, and his country by placing the em- 
phasis skillfully in revealing the conditions, the motives, 
the forces that have advanced mankind to this hour. 
Read Hegel's “ Philosophy of History,” as an inspiration 
for yourself in teaching the History of the United States. 
It may not be interesting to you, it may not be endur- 
able even if you are unfamiliar with its style; but read it 
persistently, drink in its atmosphere, and teach in your 
own humble way the philosophy rather than the mere 
battle record of our history. 

The philosophy of the American Discoveries ; of the 
Conquest of America; of the Independent Life of the 
Colonies ; of the Winning of the West ; of the Supremacy 
of the National Idea; of the Development of Resources, 
—all this is of infinitely more importance than any recital 
of the savagery of the Indian wars, of the hardships of 
the Revolutionary War, or the cruelties of the Civil War. 


THE INDIAN AT SCHOOL. 


Gen. T. J. Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 
a recent article in The Christian Register, gives some 
valuable figures for the consideration of all friends of edu- 
cation. There are 250,000 Indians in the United States, 
not including Alaska. There are five civilized tribes that 
provide for the education of their own children. There 
are in the other tribes about 40,000 children between six 
and sixteen years of age, and 15,000 of these are enrolled 
in government schools. The lands occupied by these 
Indians aggregate about 190,000 square miles. This is 
as much territory as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. With all this area the 
entire Indian school population is less than that of Rhode 
Island, with less than ;}, of their territory. 


These Indians are of all grades of ignorance and civil- 
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ization. Many of them are grossly ignorant, and uncivil- 
ized to barbarism. The goyernment of the United States 
is responsible for their education and civilization. It has 
abundance of means and every intellectual and moral 
resource. 

General Morgan advises : 

1. That ample provision be made at an early day for 
the accommodation of the entire mass of Indian school 
children and youth. 

2. If under any circumstances compulsory education is 
justifiable it certainly is in this case. Education, in the 
broad sense, is the Indian’s only salvation. 

3. The work of Indian education should be completely 
systematized. 

4. The system should be conformed, so far as practi- 
cable, to the common school system. 

5. The Indians should be taught so that they may earn 
an honest living, and ample provision made for a general 
literary culture. 

6. There should be provision for the higher education 
of the few who are destined to leadership. 

7. There must be recognition of the complete manhood 
of the Indians, their individuality, their right to be reeog- 
nized as citizens of the United States, with the same rights 
and privileges which we accord to any other class of 
people. Independence, self-reliance, and self-respect are 
indispensable. 

8. Education should seek the disintegration of the 
tribes, and not their segregation. They should be edu- 
cated not as Indians, but as Americans. 

9. Education should continue until habits of industry 
and love of learning have taken the place of indolence 
and indifference. 

10. Tribal antagonisms should be destroyed by the edu- 
cation of the children of many tribes in the same boarding- 
school. 

11. Cotducation of the sexes is the surest way of lifting 
the Indian women out of the position of servility and 
degradation. 

12. Educated Indian children should be placed in good 
white families, where possible, for it gives them a practical 
acquaintance with civilized life. 

13. There is urgent need of consecrated missionary 
work and liberal expenditure of benevolent funds. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PRINCIPLES, 
METHODS AND DEVICES. 

The average teacher is disturbed in mind and con- 
science over the persistent demand that she read psy- 
chology. She is busy, so busy that life seems hardly 
worth the living. She has more work to do in school 
than she could accomplish to her satisfaction: if every child 
was studious and brilliant, but with the mixture of 
stupidly good children and mischievously brilliant cbil- 
dren she is not satisfied with the work accomplished one 
day inten. All the time and strength that she can com- 
mand out of school she needs for devising ways and 
means of interesting, helping, and encouraging the chil- 
dren. And yet she knows that she must, in some way, 
learn psychology in order to keep step with the profession. 
She does not like it, does not understand its technical 
terms, and is not helped by it. If there is any one who 
appeals to our sympathies, it is the teacher struggling with 
the technical terms of psychology simply because she 
thinks she must. Next to her we sympathize with the 
teacher who is really in earnest in her desire to know 
how to teach eyerything in such a way as to inspire and 
help each child to make the most of himself, and knows 
to where to begin nor how to proceed. 

It may help some teachers if we discriminate between 
the four terms now prominent in all educational dis- 
cussion,—psychology, principles, methods, and devices. 

Psychology is the foundation of all educational philos- 
ophy. Principles are the selected laws crystallized by 
the best thought and successful experience for direct appli- 
cation in school work. Methods are principles of univer- 
sal application specifically applied through the use of any 
branch of instruction. Devices are the ingenious means 
utilized by a teacher in the adaptation of any method to 
the details of a subject. 

A Device aids in the teaching of any single fact or 
phase of truth. It is not a part of any system, it is the 


available means of reaching one point. It isa “limited 
ticket,” serviceable on that line at that time. It would 
be possible for a teacher to have a sufficient number of de- 
vices to apply in every conceivable case, and stumble upon 
their proper order of treatment accidentally, but there is 
no probability that any teacher will be so fortunate. The 
evil in devices is that teachers without principles or meth- 
ods will teach anything, at any time, which will give them 
a chance to apply a fascinating device. Devices are con- 
ceited ; they always magnify themselves ; they are always 
upon the surface. Every teacher needs devices. The 
better the teaching, the more discriminating their se- 
lection. There may be as many devices for each subject 
as there are teachers in the world, but there can hardly 
be many methods, and principles must, in the nature of 
the case, be few. 

Methods utilize devices in the application of principles 
in and through a given subject. They take their author- 
ity and inspiration from principles; they are rooted in 
an exhaustless soil ; they avail themselves of all the re- 
sources of devices; they care nothing for a device as 
such; they demand the widest possible presentation of 
devices, and elect intelligently that which will best apply 
the principle in hand, in and through that specific phase of 
the branch under consideration. 

Principles are winnowed from psychology by the logic 
of events, by pedagogical devotion, and by philosophical 
wisdom. Different ages, different national necessities, 
and different shades of educational leadership may select 
different principles for emphasis, and different personal- 
ities may state differently those principles ; but principles, 
like axioms, should be practically self-evident to those 
who accept the phases of psychology from which they are 
crystallized. 

Psychology is born of giant minds. Men of intense 
intellectual activity, men of genius who grapple with the 
great problems of humanity, unfold great truths which 
eventuate in psychological wisdom. This psychology, 
wrought out in the lives of sects or nations, crystallizes in 
the ages certain principles which are applied by methods 
through devices. Germany has furnished the psychol- 
ogy of the last two centuries, which will probably be the 
foundation of the psychology for the century to come. 
But this psychology must be Americanized by the elec- 
tion of those principles indispensable to American security 
and development. These principles must be applied by 
methods especially adapted to our needs. The devices 
must be more ingenious, varied, attractive, illuminating, 
than have ever been utilized by any other nation, because 
of the cosmopolitan character of our youth and the draft 
which competition makes upon the brain, nervous energy 
and skill of our citizens. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Make Christmas merry. 

Write your congressman your appreciation of Dr. Harris. 

Boston’s election was a triumph for all that is best in city life. 

It is officially reported that cases of physical disability with 
school children are on the increase. 

Pres. H. K. Warren, of Gates College, Neligh, Neb., for several 
years superintendent of schools at Hannibal, Mo., is in this city in 
the interest of his college. 

Maurice P. White was elected principal of the Lincoln School, 
South Boston, by a vote of 19 out of 20. A rare compliment to a 
young man. He has earned and deserves the promotion. 

Charles W. Hill has been transferred from the Martin to the 
Hillside School, Boston. Mr. Hill is one of Boston’s most distin- 
guished principals, and the Hillside is one of the attractive schools. 
It is as great a compliment to the constituents of the Hillside as to 
Mr. Hill. 

Pennsylvania’s loss in the death of Supt. E. E. Higbee, ef Har- 
risburg, on the 13th inst., two days after a stroke of paralysis, will 
be shared by educators throughout the land. As a scholar, a phil- 
osopher, an enthusiastic leader, and an able administrator, he won 
universal esteem, and is destined to an honored memory. 

New York State deals heroically with those who forfeit the con- 
fidence of the Department of Education. The normal school 
diploma issued to Adelbert Gardinier, June 19, 1888, was revoked 
May 4, 1889, and the certificate of qualification was annulled the 
same date; and on Dee. 2, 1889, the certificate issued to William 
W. Gillis Jan. 2, 1877, was annulled. 

At the December meeting of the New England Chautauqua 
Union at the Conservatory of Music, Boston, W. S. Battis, of the 
School of Expression, rendered with high art and great popular 
tact several selections of a pathetic and humorous nature. He has 
rare qualities for platform success. S. R. Dennen, D. D., of the 


New England Magazine, delivered an instructive and entertaining 
lecture upon “ Brain and Brawn.” 


The meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club at Hotel Brunswick last 
Saturday, was eminently successful. Pres. F. A. Hill is happy in 
every allusion. The subject was “‘ The Education of the Danger- 
ous Classes.” Prof. Francis G. Peabody’s address was a classic; 
Jadge J. W. Hammond’s was an entertaining, post-prandial pre- 
sentation of the subject; A. W. Edson, of the State Board, re- 
ported concisely and completely the work being done by Massachu- 
setts’ for the education of youth whose neglect would make them 
dangerous, and Thomas H. Barnes, of the Gaston School, gave a 
graphic picture of what degraded city homes, street idleness, and 
the saloons are doing to educate dangerous classes. There are 169 
members of the club, with a personnel of which any profession 
might well be proud. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE HUSBAND’S LAMENT. 
The melancholy days are come, 

The saddest of the year ; 
I cannot rest in peace at all, 

For Christmas now is here. 


My wife will buy me presents fine, 
* much against my will, 
But every one, without a doubt, 
Is charged upon my bill. 
— Sower of tares—The needle. 
— Sightseers—The eyes. 
— Attached to each other—The Siamese twins. 
— Laphson—‘‘ Randall is a pretty good artist, isn’t he ? ”’ 
Smiles—‘‘ Yes, he draws his salary pretty well.’’ 

— A firm advertises : ‘‘ Fans marked down to close.’’ If mark- 


ing the fans down will enable one to close them without breaking, 
the firm should be well patronized. 

— It is rumored that dates can be better remembered if eaten 
late at night. 

— A sailor was recently punished for going to sleep on his watch. 
We fail to see what attraction the watch could have as a resting 
place. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The time draws near the birth of Christ, 
The moon is hid, the night is still. 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. — Tennyson, 

— Wm. E. Gladstone will be eighty years old on the 29th. 

— George W. Cable has given his new book the title of Strange 
True Stories of Louisiana, 

— Robert Browning, the distinguished English poet, died in 
Rome on the 12th instant. 

— Miss Amelia B. Edwards has been spoken of as ‘‘the most 
learned woman of the world.’’ 

— Charles Lamb was a stammerer, and it is said that the force 
of his puns was often increased by his peculiarity. 

— Elsie Leslie (Little Lord Fauntleroy) is an honorary member 
of the Bachelors’ Club of New York. She is the only lady 
member. 

— ‘The Duchess’? is the nom de plume of Mrs. Margaret 
Hungerford. It is estimated that more copies of her novels have 
been sold than those of any living writer. 

— The naturalists of this country, who started out to raise among 
themselves a fund for a monument to Audubon, having secured 
about $1,000 and a large collection of promises, have decided to 
appeal to the public at large. 

— Two autograph letters of Talleyrand have just been sold in 
Paris. They were written to a lady,—the first on the death of her 
husband: ‘‘ Dear Madam,—Alas! Your devoted Talleyrand ”’ ; 
and the second on her re-marriage: ‘‘ Dear Madam,—Bravo! 
Your devoted Talleyrand.’’ 

— Edgar Fawcett, who has recently visited Henry James in 
London, writes of him: ‘‘ He has a delightful home, and wears his 
five-and-forty years very gracefully. He is always the perfect host 
and polished gentleman,—equipments not invariably possessed by 
men of genius such as his.’’ 

— Lew Wallace says the scene which moved him most in writing 
Ben Hur waa the one representing the hero sleeping on the steps 
when his mother and sister, after their release from the dungeon, 
drew near and recognized him, and yet dared not approach nearer, 
because they were lepers and did not wish to contaminate him. 

— Gustave Doré, the celebrated painter, was so devoted to his 
art that even in company, when not napping or fiddling, he was 
making sketches. He was a true Frenchman, and no triumph 
abroad gave him half as much pleasure as the smallest success won 
in Paris. 

— Mr. Andrew Young, author of ‘‘ There is a Happy Land,” is 
still living, at the age of eighty-one. This song, written about 
fifty years ago, has since been translated into nineteen languages. 
Beaconsfield once said of these verses: ‘‘ They touch the heart of 
nations and appeal to the domestic sentiments of mankind.’’ 


Tue NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
meeting for 1890 at St. Paul, Minn., July 8 to 11. Half railway 
rates from all points to all who attend. Special Excursions are 
being provided to the Local Lake Region, Yellowstone Park, and 
other North Pacific Points. For particulars and free copy of 


Bulletin containing program, address S. Sherin, Secretary Local 
Executive Committee, S*. Paul, Minn. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT, 


This department never appeared better than in the JoURNAL 
of Nov. 28, with the recent college entrance examinations at Yale. 
It would interest and profit any classical student to give consider- 
able attention to these questions and tests, even to the extent of an- 
swering them. What a refreshing of interest and recollection in 
Greek and Roman history it would give one to answer the questions 
proposed in these two sections of the program! The legislation of 
Solon, comparison of Themistocles and Aristides, causes of the 
Peloponnesian war, steps by which Philip overthrew Greece, mo- 
tives real and assigned for Alexander's invasion of Asia, and even 
the sketching of a map of Peloponnesus, with the situation of Arges, 
Olympia, Corinth, and Sparta. Then in Roman history, first 
causes of strife between the Patricians and Plebeians, Greek influ- 
ence on Roman life, the Punic Wars and the chronological order 
with dates of some of the principal events of Roman history. All 
this, and much more relating to derivation, conjugation, and inflec- 
tion of Greek verbs, Latin and Greek composition, and sight trans- 
lation, would give a renewed im to the classical mind, and 
trace on the memory an indelible impression of much that is of 
the greatest importance to any one pursuing a thorough and ex- 
tended course in classical study. 

I have written the above sketch to draw attention to the richness 
of the latest issue of matter in the classical department, and may 
hereafter devote an article or two to some of the interesting ques- 
tions that are now presented. R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


BLUE BEARD. 


** Bluebeard,’’ as we have it now, is a fictitious person, giyen to 
us in a novel written by a French author named Perrault about 
1750, but founded on the career of a fellow-countryman of his own, 
named Marshal de Retz, who was executed for his atrocious mur- 
ders in 1440, 

He had been a man of wealth and good standing at the French 
court, but fell into dissipated habits, and became horribly cruel in 
his latter days. He enticed people into his castle, and finally mur- 
dered them, under atrocious circumstances. When at last arrested, 
upwards of fifty dead bodies were foani. He was known among 
his neighb ra as Barbe bleue ; hence, our name of Biue Beard. 

W., Germantown, Pa, 

To “‘ Bleue’’: ‘‘ Bluebeard”’ is the title of the novel to which 
you refer. It was originally written in French, by Charles Perault. 

REVEILLE, 


** Bluebeard’’ is from the Contes of Charles Perrault, a French 
writer (1697). The chevalier Raoul is a merciless tyrant, with a 
blue beard. His young wife is intrusted with all the keys of his 
castle, with strict injunctions, on pain of death, not to open one 
special room. During the absence of her lord, the ‘‘ forbidden 
fruit ’’ is too tempting to be resisted, the door is opened, and the 


young wife finds the floor covered with the dead bodies of her hus- | oa) 


band's former wives; she drops the key in her terror, and can by 
no means obliterate from it the stain of blood. Bluebeard, on his 
retarn, commands her to prepare for death, but by the timely arri- 
val of her brothers her life is saved and Blaebsard put to death. 

M. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE ON THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Every school officer who desires to faithfully discharge his duty 
must often be troubled to know what to do in case of pupils whose 
parents require or permit them to be absent many days every term. 

By our school laws (Chapter 47 section 1) all children between 
eight and fourteen years are required to attend school at least 
twenty weeks in a year, and this is to be consecutive, in terms of 
ten weeks. But how much may the child be absent and the at- 
tendance be regarded consecutive ? Who shall decide ? 

Then there are several indefinite ifs in the law, that are so wide 
loopholes that any school officer would hesitate to prosecute in an 
apparent violation. 

How shall it be determined that the parents are too poor to send 
the child, or that it isin a physical condition to unfit for school 


work? It will not always do to take the parents’ word in these, 


matters. 
Could not this wholesome law be made more specific and helpful 


to truant officers and school committees by some amendments ? 

Io most of the countries of Europe there are compulsory school 
laws. In England the scholar must have attended at least 200 
sessions to comply with the law. More than this, in Scotland each 
scholar must pass an examination before promotion by the govern- 
ment officer, and only such can draw tha government money for the 
support of schools. The compulsory laws in Great Britain and in 
Germany are far more effective than with us. Who will seek 
udditional legislation that cannot be so easily evaded ? 

C. M. H. 


TEACHER'S REQUEST. 


I have been teaching ten years. The world is moving education- 
ally. Ido not want to “get left.’ I have a small salary, but I 
can afford to buy one professional book, if it does not cost too 
much. Is there an ‘‘ American’? book that I can understand and 
be helped by ? I want but one book named at this time. If you 
tell me of four or five, I shall never buy any one of them. Give 
me a lift, if you can. G. A. S., Louisiana, 


We freely confess that a harder question could hardly be asked 
of us. Turning to our home library to decide which book to name 
we find 115 professional books, almost any one of which would be 
profitable reading, and many of them would be appreciated by G. 
A.8, There are many other beoks, not on our shelves, that would 
be equally helpfal, but to name even the best fifty, or twenty, or 


even ten, would be to prevent the buying of any one. The pen 
fairly itches to speak of at least a score of books that every teacher 
should read, and it pauses before the responsibility of naming one. 
As we must select, we do not assume to say the best, but one book, 
we name Morgan’s Studies in Pedagogy as @ clear, well written, 
sensible, all-round book. There is nothing 
system, poses as no new scheme, but gives the y 
facts and of mind; all, indeed, that teacher 
**must know.” these principles in the teaching of 
We socoguize the fact that another would very likely lay his hand 
upon some other book, and that we have, at different times, speci- 
fied other books, and there are at least twenty every way valuable ; 
but this volume will A. 8. an 
j vital importance, an 
fruit "You can cide eat it in the dark.’’ It is 
sound,—[Ep. 


INDUSTRIES OF THE STATES. 


Alabama ranks in 
Arizona ranks second in silver. 
California ranks first in barley, grape cultpre, sheep, gold, and 
quicksilver. 
Colorado ranks first in silver. 
Connecticut ranks first in clocks, 
Delaware is way up in peaches. 
Dakota is the finest wheat-growing state. 
Florida ranks third in sugar and molasses. 
Georgia ranks second in rice and sweet potatoes. : 
Indiana ranks second in wheat. 
Illinois ranks first in oats, pecking, amber malt, 
and distilled liquors, and miles of railway. 
Iowa ranks in average intelligence of population, first in pro- 
duction of corn, and first in number of swine, 
Idaho ranks sixth in gold and silver. 
Kansas ranks fifth in cattle, corn, and rye. 
Kentucky ranks first in tobacco, and has a world-wide reputation 
for thoroughbred horses and cattle. 
Louisiana ranks first in sugar and molasses. 
Maine ranks first in ship-building, slate and granite quarries, 
lumbering, and fishing. 
Maryland ranks fourth in coal. 
Massachusetts ranks first in cotton, woolen, and worsted goods, 
and in cod and mackerel fisheries. 
Michigan ranks first in copper, lumber, and salt. 
Minnesota ranks fourth in wheat and barley. 
Mississippi ranks second in cotton. 
Missouri ranks first in mules. 
Montana ranks fifth in silver and gold. 
New Mexico’s grazing facilities can’t be beat. 
Nebraska has abundant crops of rye, buckwheat, barley, flax, 
and hemp. 
Nevada ranks second in gold. 
New Hampshire ranks third in the manufacture of cotton goods. 
New Jersey ranks first in fertilizing marl, zinc, and silk goods. 
New York ranks first in value of manufactures, soap, printing 
and publishing, hops, hay, potatoes, buckwheat, and milch cows. 
North Carolina ranks first in tar and turpentine. 
Ohio ranks first in agricultural implements and wool. 
Oregon takes the palm in cattle raising. 
Pennsylvania ravks first in rye, iron and steel, petroleum and 


Rhode Island, in proportion to its size, outranks a!l other states 
in value of manufactares 

South Carolina ranks first in phosphates. 

Tennessee ranks second in peanuts. 

Texas ranks first in cattle and cotton. 

Utah ranks third in silver. e 

Vermont ranks fourth in copper. 

Virginia ranks first in peanuts. 

West Virgivia ranks fifth in salt and coal. 

Wisconsin ranks second in hops. —Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 


ASTRONOMY. 


1. To whom does Pliny attribute the invention of the sundial ? 

2. From what country, and when, was the first celestial globe 
brought into Greece ? 

8. Where was the mariner’s compass known long before its use 
by modern nations ? 

4. Who showed the connection between the moon and the tides ? 

5. Who invented the water clock ? ; 

6. Which planets were supposed by some astronomers to have 
been originally one body ? 

7. How many satellites has Saturn ? 

8. Who is the reputed inventor of the solar microscope ? 

9. What was the length of the longest comet tail on record ? 

10. Name a well-known American negro ma jan and as- 
tronomer ? 

11, What woman stands preéminent as an astronomer in this 
country ? 


BILL NYE ON SCHOOL TEACHING. 


A young schoolma’am asks Bill Nye’s advice concerning her first 
school, and he gives her this counsel : 


** You could hardly have sought out a source of richer, riper ex- 
perience, Mary, if you had hunted the whole broad Union over. 

** A great many people claim to be fond of teaching. Probably 
some of them are. I taught partly because I needed the money. 
It was fortanate that I did not need much. 

i began by teaching a district school containing all sizes of 
children. _One thing I like about the district school is its great 
—— re broad and liberal sree. Sometimes while I was demon- 
strating a theory in geometry for a large girl just ripening into 
glorious womanhood, a a | black-and-tan child four wos old 
would get a lima bean up its nose, and I would have to take a 
button-hook and attend to him, thus delaying the cause of educa- 
tion in the interests of agriculture. 

“The school teacher in our district was required to be also a 
social favorite, both at evening parties and revivals, so that it was 
really no sinecure, though, of course, the salary was excellent. The 
first year I was m own janitor and had to build my own fires and 
sweep the floor. is gave zest to my work and made me feel that 
I was earning my money, so that at the end of the month, when I 
got my $18, less board and washing, I could look the school board 

the face and say I had given an equivalent for this princely sum. 


“You will have moments, Mary, when your heart will, hang 
very low in your bosom, and just at that moment your meanest 


olar will be the meanest. He will be successful im entertaining 
re school for an hour or 80, and you will not be able to find out how he 
does it. Large girls would proceed to giggle, if you had any in 
your school, and all would seem lost. 

‘* We all like large girls everywhere except in a district school. 
There they and their ways are past finding out. But I have lived 
to see all of the naughty big girls of my school richly punished in 
after years. 

ad You will have to encourage declamations, uo doubt, Mary. 
The parents will insist upon it. Every two weeks you should have 
pieces spoken in the afternoon, and spell down afterwards. You 
will probably try to teach the boys elocution and gesturing. Do 
not teach them too much of it, however. Nothing can add to the 
horrors of a so much as the gestures generally taught by 
young teachers at school. Do not spoil the natural gait of a bright 
boy by introducing the patent, whole-arm movement in declama- 
tion denoting ma or the Barrett guttural cut-off style of sup- 
pressed emotion.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Herrick Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist, pronounces his 
name Eyebsen. M. T. P. 


— Will you kindly mention some of the books written by Miss 
Amelia B, Edwards ? PHYLLIS. 


— Of what nationality is Paul du Chaillu, author of The Land of 
the Midnight Sun and The Viking Age? DOLOMITE. 


— Will some one give me the meaning of Tartuffian in the title 
of a new book,—The Tartufian Age? G. CANNING OLIVER. 


— I hope some querist can tell me the author of the line,— 
“ Nature’s noblest gift,—the grey goose quill.” 
L. D. 


— A public speaker used the phrase, ‘‘ The battle of the golden 
spurs.’’ One of his audience would like to ask, Is this history, is 
it myth, or is it a figure of speech ?”’ J.C, ASHER, Gay Head. 


— To “ Van B ——’’: The representative epic of Italian liter- 
ature is Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, and of Finland The Kalevala, 
the latter having for the first time been translated into English 
within a few years. H. J. K, 


— To “P. B. W.”’: Annus Mirabilie, Year of Wonder, was 
written by John Dryden (1631-1701). It related to 1666, the year 
of the great fire in London. 8. E. 8. 

Credit also to ‘* Wellington.’’ 

— Weare instructed in rules for parliamentary proceedings to 
address the chair as ‘‘ Mr, President,’’ or ‘‘Sir.’’? Our school is 
wrestling over the problem of what to do if the president happens 
to be alady. ‘ Miss President’’ sounds absurd, while ‘‘ Mr. Pres- 
ident ”’ is out of place, it seems to us. MENDON, 


—To ‘ Jessica,’’ Nashville, Tenn : The term ‘‘ beef-eaters’’ is a 
corruption of Bu/fétiers, or Yeomen of the Guard, who are on duty 
at the Tower of London, They are old soldiers, who still wear the 
handsome costume which Henry VII. had made for them. This 
word is of French origin, but has lost its primary meaning. 

S. E. S., Lowell, Mass. 


— To ‘'Mc.A.’’: ‘‘ Don’t care a fig’’ is equivalent to ‘‘ Don’t 
care anything.’’ Fig is from Fico,—Italian. Far le Fiche means 
to snap the fingers. When one snaps the fingers and says, ‘I 
don’t care that for you,’’ he intends to say, ‘‘ I don’t care anything 
for you.” OLIVE OLDSCHOOL, Washington, D. C. 

Credit to ‘‘ L.,’’ Mansfield, Mass. 


— Will you please inform me through your columns if the fol- 
lowing propositions referred to in the Harpers’ Monthly for 1877 
were ever carried out ? 

1. Has the city of Manchester, N. H., laid out four avenues 
around the burial-ground of General Stark, naming them Bunker 
Hill, Trenton, Princeton, and Bennington ? 

2. Has the lower floor of the monument commemorating the 
battle of Saratoga been arranged for historical relics, and are the 
statues of Morgan, Schuyler, and Gates there, and a place left 
vacant for Arnold’s statue ? E, W. G. 


—Is there a school fund in Massachusetts? If so, amount, 
source, how distributed ? F. —. 

This fand was established in 1834 by a provision that it should 
consist of the amount in the treasury derived from the sale of lands 
in Maine, and that derived from the claim of the state on the 
United States for military services, and not otherwise appropriated, 
with fifty per cent. of all moneys received from land sales in Maine 
subsequent to 1834. The fund was never to exceed one million 
dollars, and it was provided that the income only should be appro- 
priated for common schools, and that no city, town, or district 
should receive a greater sum than was raised by said city, town, or 
district for the same purpose. In 1851, by the terms of chapter 
112, the amount allowed was raised to ‘‘a sum not exceeding one 
million five hundred thousand dollars.”’ An act of 1859 provided 
that half the proceeds of the sale of Boston Back Bay lands should 
be added to the school fund. 

Commencing with 1855, half the annual income of said fund has 
been apportioned and distributed for the support of common schools, 
in accordance with provisions from time to time adopted by the 
legislature. The other moiety of the income of the fund has been 
applied to other educational purposes, mainly the salaries of the 
secretary of the board of education and of agents, support of nor- 
mal and normal art schools, teachers’ institutes, printing reports, 
building and keeping in repair normal schoolhouses and boarding- 
houses, and defraying incidental expenses of the board of educa- 


tion, whose members serve without compensation. —[Eb. 
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Dec, 19, 1889, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and 1 
the old designations of books, as Sto, Sv, ote, 
cation of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give t measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the fength. 


A or ~ Quorarions IN Prose, from Amer- 
ean and Foreign Authors, including Translations from i 
Sources. Edited by Anna L. Ward. New York: Thomas 7. 
Crowell Co, {100 Pp., 8x6. Price, $2.00. 
At is a saying of Emerson, “‘A great man quotes 

will not draw on his invention when his 
word as good.’’ How constantly do the writers of the day intrude 
thoughts upon us that have been much better expressed, if they but 
knew the fact and would heed it. This really worthy volume, pre- 
pared quite independently of similar compilations, will be of as- 
sistance to those who do not wish to build on other men’s founda- 
tions, except to rear a finer structure. Other uses which it will 
serve are too obvious to need a mention. 

Some idea of the labor involved may be had from the statement 
that more than six thousand extracts, shrewd sayings, apothegms 
epigrams, the precious fruit of intellect and genius, are here gath- 

; that more than fiye hundred and fifty authors and trans- 
lators are represented, their sentiments grouped under eight 
hundred and forty-one heads, with between twelve and thirteen 
hundred cross references. Critics will probably agree that the 
space has been wisely distributed between the classics of Greece, 

Rome, and the Orient, and American and European writers. 

Garfield and Beecher, and their contemporaries, no less than Plato 

and Shakespeare, have made wise utterances for the benefit of 

mankind that the world will not willingly let die. 

Besides the alphabetical arrangement of the volume, a topical in- 
dex is given, a chonological table notes the time and place of birth, 
and in the case of deceased authors, the date of death. An ana- 
lytical index, embracing: more than ten thousand lines, furnishes 
an inventory of what is contained in this treasury of noble thought. 
fa —2 gave = the world in 1883 a Dictionary of Quotations 

rom ets ; this companion volume will unquesti - 

ceived with equal favor. 

CoNnsTITUTIONAL History oF THE UNITED STATEs, FROM 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE TO THE CLOSE OF 
THEIR Civit WAR. By George Ticknor Curtis. Vol. I. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 4 pp., 9x6. Cloth, top gilt, 
Price, $3.00, 

This work has been anxiously watched for, like a costly freighted 
ship when overdue. In point of fact, the complete work,—the 
companion volume is still upon the high seas of preparation,—has 
made a voyage of twenty years. Now that this prodigious labor is 
ready for the examination of the public, the wonder will be that it 
was 80 soon accomplished. The present volume contains Mr. 
Curtis’ revised History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, with Notices of Its Principal 
Framers, which was first published by the same house more than 
thirty years ago. That work, in two volumes, met with instant 
recognition; and it hae been so often consulted and firmly relied 
upon by those who have had to construe the Constitution, that the 
natural conclusion is that its historical accuracy has never been 
called in question. Even less are the possibilities that it will be, 
in the renaissance which has been given it. In its original state it 
ended with the adoption of the Constitution by two more than the 
number of states requisite to give it operation. 


THe Untrep Srarss: Its History and Constitution. By 
Alexander Johnston, late Professor of Jurisprudence and Polit- 
ical Economy in Princeton College, New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 286 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

This book is remarkable for compactness. Succinctness of style 
and much discreetness in choosing the most important points of the 
different topics, as well as skill in making the connections, have 
combined to produce a more complete history within a smaller 
compass than the present generation has been accustomed to see. 
The eleven chapters embrace the following subjects: Colonization, 
The Struggle for Expansion, For Union, For Independence, For 
National Government, Development of Democracy, Democracy 
and Nationality, Industrial Development and Sectional Divergence, 
Tendencies to Disunion, The Civil War, The Reconstructed Na- 
tion. The narrative substantially ends with the year 1887. 
There is, however, a record of the admission of the new states, the 
election of Harrison, and the prohibition of Chinese immigration. A 
list of Presidents and vice-Presidents, with their terms of office, and 
a full index are added. Careful annotating makes the work the 
more acceptable for use in schools. 


Tae Asse Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy, of the 
Académie Francais. Illustrated by Mme. Madeleine Lemaire. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Paper, 212 pp. Price, $1.75. 
The brilliant author of Barbe-Bleue, La Grande Duchesse, Frou- 

Frou, and many other famous dramas, has produced no more ten- 
der, touching, and pathetic work than the Abbé Constantin. In 
the French novel as it is to-day constructed, the reader is prepared 
for every expression of the grand passion except that of the true 
and eB and pure kind. ‘The surprise on discovering this last 
sort is complete, and the admiration it excites is healthful and 
tonic. In the Abbé Constantin the author has given us a portrayal 
of a clean, pure, and honest love between man and woman, and has 
depicted it in the most enticing and charming manner. There is no 
cant, no subterfuge, no pradery, no boldness; all is open, crystal- 
like, and exhilarating. The illustrations, of which there are many, 
are by no means the least important part of the book. We have 
seldom seen finer examples of the photogravure process. 


Tue Key To Turosoruy; being a clear Exposition of 
the Ethics, Science, and Philosophy, for the study of which the 
Theosophical Society has been founded. By H. P. Blavatsky. 
London and New York: W. Q. Judge, 21 Park Row. pp. 310. 
The title of this book is a fair epitome of its contents. Mme. 


Blavateky, the high-priestess of Wisdom-Religion, seeks to meet 3 


all inquiries and objections raised concerning occultism, and gives 

reasons for her faith in the divine mysteries. The exposition is in 

the form of question and answer, and the inquirer is made to ask 
questions that call for answers reaching far back into the lore of 
the ancients. To those interested in theosophy this treatise will be 

a valuable aid in solving many perplexing queries and adjusting 

many apparent inconsistencies. 

Fact, Fancy, anp Faste: A New Hanpbook FoR 
READY REFERENCE, Compiled by Henry Frederic Reddall. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 536 pp., 10x 6}. Price, $3.00. 
The motto, “ Trifles make the sam of human things,” could 

have no better illustration than this noble collection furnishes, a 

considerable portion of its subjects being those which are commonly 

omitted from cyclopedias. It comprises personal sobriquets, famil- 
ar phrases, popular ap ions, geographical nicknames, literary 


pseudonyms, mythological characters, red-letter da litical 
contractions and abbreviations, technical 
wi een ion i 
what is admitted and what excluded. a oe. 
The query columns of the newspapers afford ample evidence that 
there is no lack of popular interest in just this kind of useful or 
curious information hitherto inaccessible to general readers, or so 
widely scattered as to be practically unattainable when most needed. 
An empty niche awaits this work in college and school libraries, 
where it will be constantly congulted ; it has an important mission 
on the study table and writing desk, and in the counting room. 


Execrriciry. By Arthur Wm. Poy- 
ser, M.A. ndon : G . 
Price, 80 cents Longmans, Green, & Co. 242 pp., 744 x5 

This, the fifth volume in one of the most attractive, authentic, 
and adaptable series of scientific textbooks published, is more fasci- 
nating than Looking Backward, as timely as the morning paper, as 
ingenious as Edison himself, and, withal, brilliantly illuminated with 
diagrams and figures. 

It is one of the books that should be upon every teacher's desk, 

whether magnetism and electricity are in the school course or not. 
Many teachers whose own school days are but a few years past, 
have a feeling of uneasiness whenever the subject of electricity and 
magnetism becomes the topic of special conversation. There are 
some things recently developed and applied in this subject with 
which every well-informed man should be familiar, and this book 
furnishes these specialties in an entertaining and thoroughly au- 
thentic manner. 
With the present condition of the public mind there is almost no 
subject in which a class should be better taught than this; and this 
book is peculiarly adapted to the instruction needed in the essen- 
tials of the subject. 


American War Battaps anp Lyrics. Edited by 
George Cary Eggleston. New York and London: G. P. Pat- 
nam’s Sons. ‘T'wo volumes, 504 pp., 6x44. Price, $2.50. 

A collection of the songs and ballads of the colonial wars, the 
Revolution, the War of 1812-15, the war with Mexico, and the 
Civil War, made by one in every way fitted for this task, not 
without its peculiar difficulties. As every one knows, it is a vast 
literature from which the materials for these moderate-size vol- 
umes are drawn; to say that the collection is representative in 
character, is to say that the compiler has exercised a wise and care- 
ful discrimination. We miss, indeed, the dashing and jubilant 
** Perry’s Victory,’’ beginning, 

“Ye tars of Columbia, give ear to my story,” 

and what may still bea companion song among New England 

hills, ‘‘ The Noble Lads of Canada,’’ those who with Burgoyne’s 

invasion get too far from Canada, when theit refrain changes to 

** Run for life, boys, run!’’ Others, not impossibly, may find some 

favorite absent, and yet feel more than consoled in the possession 

of these national war songs, of varying merit, but all enkindled 
with the fire of devotion to a purpose. 


Saint OF Avita. By Mrs. Bradley Gilman. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 203 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00. 

This is a book of peculiar interest in the ‘‘ Famous Women’’ se- 
ries. To the student of Christian history or of Spanish literature 
Saint Theresa has an honored place, while to the general reader she is 
nearly as unreal as the enchanted princess of the fairytale. Who- 
ever is so fortunate as to read this biography will henceforward 
know her as a living, breathing, human being, a true woman, as 
true saint; and yet perhaps scarcely disengaged from the exquisite 
legends that for three centuries have twined about her life. The 
many quotations from her letters here given indicate that the narrative 
is drawn from facts in history. It has been stated that Charles 
Kingsley intended to follow his life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary 
with a life of Saint Theresa; but it has been the task of an Amer- 
ican woman to take this history of a life out of ecclesiastical hands 
and set it worthily before the readers of a practical age. 


Suirtinc Scenes. Poems. By J.T. Richards. San 
Francisco: The Bancroft Co, 164 pp., 7$x5. 
A tasteful volume, interiorly aud exteriorly, satisfying to mind 
and eye. Thus begins ‘* Independence Day”’ : 


out the starry to day 
And let its bright folds kiss the breeze; 
Its pecans reign hath checked the sway 
Of Tyranny o’er lands and seas.” 


In the following epigram the scene shifts indeed : 


“** My dear, have you seen my last poem ?’ 
I said with a feeling of pride, 
As I passed her the -open paper,— 
‘I hope so,’ she softly replied.” 


Tur Year's Quotations from the .Writ- 
ings of Frances E, Willard. Chicago: Woman’s Temperance 
No brief notice can do justice to this souvenir of child life, its joys 

and pastimes. One knows not which most to admire, the words 

kindly sympathetic, yet strong with Miss Willard’s gospel of work, 
or the exquisite illustrations in sepia which occupy the alternate 

ages. pean we forget that the poet, likewise, has shared in 
the make-up; the publishers have given this cluster of gems a per- 
fect setting. Boys and girle, parents and teachers, will find pleas- 
ure and inspiration in The Year's Bright Chain. 


Tue First Boox 1x Coton. A Complete Practicable 
Theory and Method of Color Construction, as Color Appears Ma- 
terially. By Stephen W. Tilton. Boston: S, W. Tilton. 136 pp. 
This is the only satisfactory book we have seen for school use 

which treats at one and the same time of the abstract theory of 

color and material colors as used by children, amateurs, and artists. 

Any teacher, though unskilled in the art, or unfamiliar with the 

and application of color ia use of pigments. cle on pag 

90 of this paper will still further reveal the character of the 


work. 


Bua-JarGat. By Victor Hugo. Edited for Schools and 
Colleges, with Life, Notes, ete., by James Borelle, B. A., Senior 
French Master in Dalwich College. Boston: D.C, Heath & 
Co. 226 pp. r. 
This cankakal catiat of Bug-Jargal, written for a wager in a 

fortnight when the author was only sixteen years of age (remodeled 


terpieces of Hugo’s maturity. A story made up of thrilling 
incidents recorded in a style simple, clear, and crisp, cannot fail to 
arouse the interest of classes of youth. “The editor has given atten- 


tion to elucidating points of syntax, 


fectly to school uses. 


ten years later), is a most fitting introduction to the study of the wa 
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Drirtinas rrom Mip-Ocean. By Rose Porter. New 
York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. 308 pp., 7x5. $1.25. 

A volume of character studies, asa sequel to Driftwood’’ 
and ‘‘ Winter Fire.” Those who are looking for a good story for 
girls, with a religious element in it,—a story that while it gives 
pleasure is capable of leaving an impress on the character, will be 
satisfied with Driftings. The title is figurative; the scenes are 
cast in the Old World; but the writer has touched her pages with 
nature which makes all the world akin. 

ELEMENTARY MatuematicaL Tasies. By Alexander 
Macfarlane, D. Se., LL. D., Professor of Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Boston: Ginn & Co, 105 pp., 9x6. Price, 
85 cents. 

These tables, prepared on a uniform decimal plan, will be found 
very useful not only in computing and in the graphic method, but 
also in the teaching of arithmetic and in the illustration of the the- 
orems of algebra. The arrangement is that of double entry. It is 
a book whose educational utility will appear at sight. 

Tae Law or Huspanp AND Wire. Compiled for Pop- 
ular Use, by Lelia Josephine Robinson, LL.B. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 163 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.00. 

Miss Robinson, member of the Boston bar, author of ‘‘ Law 
Made Easy,’’ ‘‘Women Jurors in Washington Territory,’’ ete., 
has here presented succintly the points of law governing the do- 
mestic relation, as indicated by the title of the book. The work 
of compilation has been exceedingly well effected, and the result is 
to place within easy reach an accumulation of knowledge which 
every person, whether married or unmarried, should possess. 
Hovaeuton, Mirriin, & Co., Boston, issue, in their 
“Riverside Paper Series,’ Hmerson’s Essays, First and Second 
Series. Price, 50 cents. 


Unper the title, The Making of a Great Magazine, 
the Harpers have sent out a pamphlet whose first attraction to the 
eye lies in its numerous engravings, including portraits of contrib- 
utors to the magazine and celebrities who have been honored in its 
pages. It contains a large amount of general literary information. 


A PLEASING story, entitled My Good Friend, written 
by Stapee Belot, is brought to us from the French by Edward 
Wakefield, through the press of the Worthington Company, New 
York. It is issued in unusually attractive style, as the initial vol- 
ume of their Banner Library, having a design in colors upon the 
cover. This book consists of 286 pages, and is sold at only 25 cts, 


In the “Clarendon Press Series,” with headquarters at 
Oxford, is published, as a German Reader, Chamisso’s Peter 
Schlemihl, an ever popular story, with a popular editor, —Emma 8, 
Bachheim. It is furnished with a biographical and literary intro- 
duction, English Notes, and a complete vocabulary. Instructors 
and students in the language can make excellent use of this 50-cent 


“ WHEN THE Moon Baarins 10 Rist,” a song and 
chorus, words and music by Albert P. Southwick, editor of 
** Notes and Queries,’ ‘‘ Handy Helps,’’ ete., is one of the notable 
musical compositions of the year. ‘The moon may rise and set, 
may wax and wane, but this song qualities that endure, 
Dear Tom Moore tells why: ‘‘ For there’s nothing half so sweet in 
life as love’s young dream.’’ Price, 50 cents. For sale at all 
music stores. 

Tue first of a series of sequels to “The Bessie Books” 
receives a greeting from that never-failing constituency, our girls, 
It is entitled Maggie Bradford’s Club, and the writer is Joanna H, 
Mathews. School life, with its lights and shadows, is very pleas- 
antly sketched ; and the miss at her studies will be brightened and 
helped by this initial volume of a set that promises to be no less 
popular than the above named. Published by the Messrs. Stokes, 
of New York, and for sale by DeWolf & Fiske, Boston. 


A New Enatanp by Lucy Larcom, the 
latest issue in Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.’s ‘‘ Riverside Library for 
Young People,’’ is a book of no common interest, being an auto- 
biography of one who might stand as the genius of New England, 
Early called to tread up-hill ways, she culled the flowers of poesy 
as she went courageously forward with a spiritual eye and a help- 
ing hand. Better and surer in its molding influence on the char- 
acter of girls than a thousand homilies. 274 pp. 75 cents. 


Tue Worthington Company, New York, have brought 
out, in English, Alphonse Daudet’s Wives of Men of Genius, trans- 
lated by Edward Wakefield, with photogravure illustrations by a 
trio of great artists. The lively humor which runs through these 
outline sketches of character makes their reading ‘‘ a time to laugh”’ ; 
but their best point is that the whole dozen are so many close studies 
in human nature. They seem to denote that if matches are made 
in paradise, the industry has not been properly taught there. The 
book is very tastefully bound. 

Harper & Broruers have issued a magnificent quarto 
volume of Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the Human Race. 
If contributing to the universal delight in the happiest of holidays, 
consecrated by the loftiest associations and endeared by the tender- 
est domestic traditions can effect it, the title stands justified to the 
end. ‘The grotesque and airy fancies of childhood which a | 
about Christmas and its patron saint are delightfully reproduce 
upon these pages. It has been said that man is the only animal 
that laughs; that must be because no other understands Nast, the 
wizard of humor. 

Tue fourth edition of Hennecke’s Art Studies, revised 
and enlarged, comes to our book table from the C. Heunecke Com- 
pany, of Chicago and Milwaukee. It contains a surprising amount 
of matter of prime interest to every person of artistic tastes. First, 
the papers on industrial training, by eminent educators, form a 
unique collection. Similar series of papers on art education, draw- 
ing, and modeling, follow. Beyond are divisions treating of Greek 
pottery, Greek Mythology, ete. ; and, above all, nearly a hundred 
pages devoted to classical statuary, busts, and models, where are 
exhibited in handsome miniature cuts the world’s chief treasures in 
art. Only $1.50; royal quarto. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Driftings from Mid-Ocean; by Rose Porter ; price, $1.25. New Yorks 
& Co. 

Psychology; by Dr. Gustav Adolf Lindner; price, 

$110. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Expected; by Frank R. Stockton; price, 81.00. 


What Might Have Been E 
: Dod ea 

Nore. Bright Chain: Quotations from the Writings of Frances E. 
Willard—— The Unanswered Prayer; by Mrs. 8. M. I. 
T. U. ; by Anna A. Gordon; 26 cts.—Crusa 3 
rice, 25 cts. — Frances by Mrs, 8S. M. I. Henry. 

by Joseph Henry Crooker; price, $1.25. 


and to showing by contrast the! 
difference of idiom in French and English, thus adapting it per-, 


. Ellis. 
ht by W. Clark Russell; peice, 50 cts. —— Kit ona Kitty ; 
by R. D. Blackmore; price, 85cents. New York: Harper & Brot en 

Asolando; by Robert Browning; price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
& Company. 
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OHIO TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Southern Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Ironton, on 
Friday, Nov. 29, and enjoyed a session of two days. The meeting 
was held in the new Kingsbury building, of which Ironton is justly 

d, containing sixteen schoolrooms, together with a library, a 


amusement hall, the superintendent’s office, and 


other rooms. 


wing to the absence of President Cox, of Chillicothe, Superin- 
tendent Jones, of Manchester, presided, and called the Association 


to order at 1.30 
music. E, 8. 
dress of welcome. 


.m. A choir composed 


of children furnished the 


ilson, of the Ironton Register, delivered the ad- 


The Schoolmasters of Li 


lass, of Waverly, proved a most witty 


and 


Professor Jones, president pro tem., responded 


Supt. James A. 
interesting effort. 


of teachers being divided into two distinct classes,—the first 


well as a logi 


talent. 


the second class uglier. This paper was 


The Association was called to order at 9 o’clock Saturday morn- 
on ‘‘ Seience in the Schools’’ was read by Prof. 
Reynold Janey, of Chillicothe, followed by Mrs. Sue B. Jones, of 
Ironton, who spoke of ‘‘ Oral Teaching and Textbook Instruction,’ 
as a feature of education among the most important before Amer- 
ican teachers of the day. 

Miss Minnie Moffat favored the Association with a solo, after 
which a recess was had. Supt. J. F. Welsh, of South Point, read 
@ paper on ‘‘ Aisthetics in Schools.’’ The subject was well han- 
died, and furnished interesting discussion. 

Vice-President Andrews was called to the chair at the afternoon 


ing. A 


session by the departure of the president. Prof. C. D. Fehr deliv- 5 


ered an able address on ‘‘ Composition Work,’’ followed by Miss 
Clara Grimes, of Manchester, on ‘‘The Teacher's Treasures.”’ 
Business was transacted, and the following officers elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Reynold Janney; Vice-Presidents, E, S. 


Cox, 


. A. Douglass, J. A. — 
Grimes; Recording epg iss 
Secretary, Professor Fehr; Executive Committee, M. T. Andrew, 


J. W. Jones, and Professor Fehr. 
The original intention to meet semi-annually was abandoned, and 


the meeting adjourned to meet at Waverly, 


. F. Welch, and Miss Clara 
Emily Ball; Corres 


ding 


@ Friday and Satur- 


day after Thanksgiving, in 1890. The Association is now on an 


excellent footing, with over one hundred members. 


The visiting 


teachers at the Association carried away feelings of high apprecia- 
tion of the manner in which they were entertained at Ironton, 


The Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Cambridge, Nov. 
29, with the largest attendance in its history. The words of hearty 
welcome spoken by Hon. George Boden only voiced the kind 
treatment shown to the teachers by the citizens of Cambridge. 
Every exercise, from the inaugural address of Prof. M. R. An- 
drews to the closing address of Dr. Hancock, was marked by ear- 
nestness and helpfulness. Too much praise cannot be given to 
Superintendent Corson, for his energy in planning and carrying out 


Friday evening 
feast of educational good 


‘a feast of song was enjoyed instead of the usual 
Nearly three hundred teachers 


left Cambridge, Saturday, full of good resolves to make coming 
school work more telling in results. 


GroRGIA Hopury. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


tieal TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
ate. 1 
Deo. 26-27, Indiana State Association, 


North Nebraska we 


Illinois State 
Michigan State 
New Jersey State ‘‘ 
Kansas State 
Colorado State 
Wisconsin State Pe 
Maine Pe 


Societ 
N.Y. Associated Acad. Princi 
ation, 


** 31 Jan 3, Iowa State Associ 


26-28, 

26-27, 

26-28, 

sia 27-28, 
Jan. 1-3, 

“ i, 

2-3, 
July 8-11, 


Washington State Association 


Minnesota = 


ys 


ace. 

Indianapolis. 
Norfolk, Neb. 
Springfield, 
Lansing. 

opeka. 
Denver, 


Auburn. 
Syracuse. 
Des Moin 


es. 
+ Ellensburg, Wash. 
St. Pal. 


Minnesota State Conv.of Co.Supts., St. Paul. 
National Educational Association, St. Paul. 


ARKANSAS, 

The schools of Little Rock, under the able superintendency of J. 
R. Rightsell, are in good shape. 
month was 3,176. 


The enrollment for the first 
Prof. T.S. Cox has been reélected at Van Buren. 


additions to their buildings have been made recently, and Superin- 
tendent Cox fiads the conditions for first-class work in every grade 
eupplied. His corps of teachers is doing excellent service. 


rof, J. J. Doyne, who has 


been principal of one of the ward 


echools of Fort Smith the past two years, is now at the head of the 
schools of Sonoke, at a salary of $1,200. 

Prof. J. M. Long, formerly of the chair of philosophy and peda- 
gogics in the Mississippi University, is now connected with the Fort 
Smith public schools. 

The condition of the village and town schools of the state is 
good. The people are voting longer time and demanding com- 

tent teachers. When it is remembered that the public school 
idea is not yet of age, one is surprised to see what a firm hold it has 
upon the public mind and how rapidly it is developing. Only 
within the last five or ten years have the great natural resources of 
the state been known and appreciated, and now that they are, emi- 
gration and capital are flowiog in as never before. With the spirit 
of public enterprise goes the demand for increased educational facil- 


ities and work. 


Arkansas is yet destined to become one of the 


great states, in the fullest sense of the term, in this great South- 
west. 


Much needed | i 


The schools of Fort Smith, under Supt. J. L. Holloway, recently 
of Sedalia, Mo., are doing excellent work. 
1,600 and constantly increasing. His corps of forty teachers seems 
to be codperating with him earnestly in his efforts to give the city 
building was opened at the inning o e year under Princ 
W. H. Carter, erat of Illinois. a ten thousand dollar addition 
to the colored schools will soon be ready for occupancy. 

The school buildings of this city are a great credit,to it. One 
seldom finds such well-equip and substantial buildings in the 


older cities of the North and e 


COLORADO, 
State Editor, 8. B. GRAFTON, Manitou, 
The Colorado State Teachers’ Association will hold its Fifteenth 
Annual Session at Denver, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. The following is 


the program : 
THURSDAY DxEc. 26.— AFTERNOON. 

City School System, by J. 8. Mourg Supt. North Pueblo. Discus- 
sion, led by Supt. E. L. Byington, Boulder; Supt. C. V. Parker, North 
Denver. The Teacher's Ideal County Superintendent, by W. B. Suck- 
Lamar; 8S. T. Hamilton, County Su mer County. _— 
Address by the President of the ‘Association, Paul ii. Hans, Prin. 
of the High School, West Denver. 

FRIDAY Dmo. 
College an ig c. ection. 
ddress by President of Section, J. Raymond Brackett Prot. of Eng.’ 
tate Univ., Boulder. English in the High School, by Miss | 
A. L. Nutter, Prin. of High School, 80. Pueblo. The Study of ome 
sition, by Miss E. A. Hayward, First Assistant in High hool, No 
Denver. Discussion, led by J. M. Stevens, Prin., Saguache. How Can 
the Colleges and High Schools Aid Each Other ? by H. E. Gordon, | 
Prin. of Tillotson Academy, Trinidad. Discussion, led by Mrs. Mar 


state, wi 
Addresses of welcome will be delivered by Governor Job A. Cooper, 
Mayor Wolfe Londoner, and other state and city officials, and by 
prominent citizens, to which responses will be made by the Presi- 
dent of the Association, and other educators of the state. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

Music, by students from the 7th and 8th grades of Whittier School, 
East Denver. Delusions of New Methods, by Jesse Stephenson, Prin. | 
Monte Vista. Discussion, led by C. M. ggaps, Prin., Glenwood 
Springs. What Has the State a Right to Expect from the Work of | 
the Public School ? J. M. Butler, Supt., Trinidad. Discussion, led by 
E. D. Graber, Supt., Gunnison; t. 0. Baker, Prin., Durango. Old and 
New Fields for the Kindergarten, by Miss Eva V. Allen, Froebel Kin- 
der n, Denver. Discussion, led by Mrs. J. B, McGinty, Kinder- 
arten, Delta; Mrs. A. Jacobs, Prest. Ladies’ Relief Society, Denver. | 

st Methods in Use of Teaching English Grammar. Report of Com- 
mittee appointed at last session, I. C. Dennett, Boulder; 8. A. Jones, | 
Colorado Springs; A. K. Packard, Greeley. Afternoon. — rts of; 
Committees, Miscellaneous Business, Educational Examinations, by 
A. J. Fynn, Prin. of High School, Central City. Discussion, led by J. 
H. Baker, Prin. of High School, East Denver; Miss M. E. McKee, 
Akron. Music: Exhibition of Methods with Class. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

General Association.—Fred. Dick, Denver; J. P. Jackson, Colorado 
City; W. T. Eddingfield, Aspen. 

College and High School Section.—W. H. Smiley, Denver; 8. A. 
Jones, Colorado Springs; W. Triplet, Golden. 


IOWA. 

State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 
The State University Y. M. C. A. is meeting with much to en- 
courage them in the erection, soon, of a $40,000 building. The 
president and one of the professors subscribed $500 each. 
The Iowa College buildings will be heated by steam from a cen- 
trally located power room. The college ia vigorously prospering. 
Corness College reports the largest attendance in its history. 
Principal J. J. Dofflemyer, of the first ward schools of Keokuk, 
aided by his teachers, especially Miss Elma Sweeney, and by, 
his pupils, gave a public entertainment the evening of Nov. 22, in, 
the Opera, House; $118 were realized, with which twenty-two rifles 
for his School Guards,—a military company of boys he has organ- 
ized,—and $20 worth of books were pecan’, The city papers 
pronounced the exercises excellent. They consisted of recitations, 
music, and physical exercises with dumb-bells, Indian clubs, and 
wands, and of marching. 


KANSAS, 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Topeka, Dec. 25, 26, and 27, 1889. 

Program of general meetings, to be held in Representative Hall : 

Wednesday, Dec. 25.—800 p.m. Address, Governor L. U. Hum- 
phrey. President’s Address. 

Thursday, 2.00 p m.—Paper: The War of the Rebellion as a Factor 
in Our Educational Progress. by J. M. Bloss. Topeka. Discussion : 
by O. E. Olin, Manhattan; C. Y. Roop, Salina; B. 8. McFarland, 
Olathe. Paper: The Survival of the Fittest in Education, by 8. B. 
Todd, Sterling. Discussion: B. T. Davis, Atchison; J. G. Schofield 

neca; 8. V. Mallory, Junction City. Next Meeting of the Nationa 
Educational Associat on, by J. H. Canfield, and others. Symposium: 
Training for Citizenship — Physically, Geo. T. Fairchild, Agricultural 
College, Manhattan. Intellectually: J. H. Canfield, Univ., 
Morally: A. R. Taylor, Normal School, Emporia. 

“n—: 2 p.m.—Paper: The Classification of Knowledge, by George 
H. Laughlin, Wichita. Discussion: W. A. Evans, Leavenworth ; Lc. 
Wooster, Eureka; W. M. Jay, Beloit. Paper: The Emancipation of 
the Teacher, by F. 8. Rosseter,Hiawatha. Discussion: A. V. Spar- 
hawk, Carbondale; C. H. Harris, Parsons; J. W. Weltner, Oswego. 
Grand ra House.—Great <eomes of the Mass Meeting. Address, by 
Dr. W. T. Harris, National Commissioner of Education, Washington. 
Address, by Senator J. J. Ingalls. Presentation of prize banner. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 

9.30 a m.—Paper: The Relation of Education and Crime, 
| John Dietrich, Burlingame. Discussion: R. 8. Lawrence, Emporia; 
sonal Influence by Mary’ Allbright Clty 

> ary r . Kansas ° scussion: I, N. 
cCasbh, Lyons; . C. Gray, Fredonia; Jonas Cook, Harper. 


wrence, 


Friday 9.30 a m.— Paper: Tenure of Office for Teachers, b ° 
Stryker, Great Bend. iscussion: by R. W. Stevenson, Wichita. a 
J. , Phillipsburg; W. H. Fertich, Eldorado. Paper: Music in 


Higher Schools, by W. H. Johnson, Emporia. Discussion: by Geo. B. 
Penney, Emporia; J. E. Banta, Hiawatha; Wm. MacDonald, Lawrence. 


COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOL SECTION. 


The enrollment is now | y 


, | Sas only. in Representative 


| Baldwin. Secretary, 


L. Tomlin, Wellin 


the Profession. b 
. Hill, Emporia. 


Neodesha; . Larimer, Topeka, Paper: 
and Abuse, by J. W. Cooder, Newton. Discussion: 
Eureka; H.S. McMichael, Wichita; J. A. McClain, Osage Ci 
CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 
GEO. W. WrinAns, President. 

Thursday, 1.30 p.m.—Paper: The Superintendent in the School- 
Room, by Supt. BD 8S. Pence, Sedgwick. Discussion: Supt. Agnes 
Baty, Labette; Supt. A. H. Bushey, Morris; Supt. J. M.Cox, Mitchell, 
Paper: How May Schoo! Officers be Interested in School Work ? by 
Supt. Sue D. Hoaglin, Jackson. Discussion: by Supt. A. T. Biggs. 
Lincoln; Supt. W. P. Sullivan, Thomas; Supt. A. B. Baker, Trego. 
Successes and Failures: A Superintendents’ Experience Meeting, 

Friday. 1.30 p.m.—Paper: Shall Our Institutes be Graded? by 
Supt. A. 8. Olin, Ottawa. Discussion: by part J. R. Bickerdyke, Rus- 
sell: Supt. S T. Danner, Harvey; Supt. J. H.McBride. Rice. Paper: 
Scope of the Institute, by Supt. B. B. Bullen, Republic. Discussion : 
Supt. E. F. Taylor, Wyandotte ; Supt. H. S. Landis, Barber ; Supt. 
W. R. Cone, Coffey. Suggestions; by State Supt. Geo. W. Winans. 

OTHER MEETINGS. 

The following meetings occur in connectivn with the State Assoc. : 

State Teachers. Reading Circle, or Kansas Department of Chautau- 
qua Teachers’ Reading Union, at Library Hall at 12 m., Dec. 27. 

Kansas School-Music Association, at Library Hall,for a half-hour, at 
1.30 p.m., Dec. 26 and 27. 

Reunions at close of evening session, Dec. 26—State Normal School, 
at Copeland parlors; Illinois, Copeland Club Room; Indiana. at Music 
Hall; Ohio, in Postoffice of Represertative Hall ; Pennsylvania, in 
Cloak Room of Representative | all; those who have taught in Kan- 

all. 

The State Board of Education will hold a meeting in the State Super- 
intendent’s office, on Saturday morning, Dec. 28th, to meet such appli- 
cants for Institute certificates as may not be personally known by 
some member of the Board. 

THE OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

President, J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia. Vice- , H. A. Gobin, 

J. W. Ferguson, Kansas City. Treasurer, J. H. 
Hays, Winfield. 


College and h School Section.—Chairman, 8. M. Cook, Chapman. 
Secretary, Miss Mamie McIntosh, Highland. 

Common and Graded School Section. — Chairman, W. 8. Picken, 
Eureka. Secretary, Mrs. Geo A. Clark, Sedgwick County. 

Executive Committee. —J. N. Wilkinson, Chairman; George W. 
Winans, Secretary; W. M. Davidson, D. 8. Pence, Geo. G. Ryan. 


MICHIGAN. 


President H. Q. Butterfield, of Olivet College, is greatly improved 
in health, and able to attend to his official duties again. 

The new building of the Collegiate Institute at Benton Harbor 
was formally opened and dedicated Oct. 22. Gen. R. A. Alger 
gave the address, which was interesting and eloquent. 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ Association has 
decided to hold the annual meeting Dec. 26 to 28. The detailed 
program is not yet published. 

The enrollment of students at the University reached 2,059 Nov. 
9, much the largest in its history, and it is probable this will be 
considerably increased at the opening of the second semester. 

The sophomore class of the State University is preparing, under 
the direction of Prof, J. L. Drake, to produce the play, ‘‘ The 
Menaechini of Plautus,’’ in the original Latin. The scenery and 
costumes have been ordered, and it is designed to render the play 
ay as possible as it was enacted at the beginning of the Chris- 

era. 

Olivet Collége is receiving some marked improvements this year. 
The new library building, now nearly enclosed, will be the most 
beautiful building upon the campus, and will give safe and commo- 
dious accommodations to what is destined soon to be one of the 
finest libraries in the state. Adelphi Hall is also nearly completed, 
and will be a very attractive structare. A gymnasium has just been 
fitted up with the most improved instruments for exercise. 

In response to the liberal offer of the Detroit Tribune, over 275 
flags of the Union have been placed upon the school buildings of 
the state. In almost every instance public exercises have attended 
the first floating of the flags, thus affording much instruction to the 
youth in the history of the national ensign, and inspiring a large 
amount of enthusiasm for it. 

MINNESOTA. 

It having been officially announced by the president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association that the meeting for 1890 will be 
held at St. Paul, and the dates decided to be July Sth to the 11th, 
inclusive, the necessary committees and sub-committees have been 
appointed, and are already at work with a determination to make 
the coming gathering one of the greatest educational assemblies ever 
known. It is expected that ten thousand teachers will be present. 
The principal railroad lines have signified their willingness to give 
round-trip tickets for one fare. The hotels of both Minneapolis 
and St. Paul will give reduced rates. The City Council of St. Paul 
will appropriate $5,000 toward defraying expenses, and another 
$5,000 or more will be raised by subscription, D. D. Merrill is 
chairman of the General Committee. The chairmen of the sub- 
committees are as follows: G. H. Hazzard, on Transportation; C. 
B. Gilbert, on Press and Advertising; W.H. Sanborn, on Recep- 
tion; G. F. Kuhles, on Exhibits; D. L. Kiehle, on Membership 
and Attendance. 

The total enrollment in the schools of St. Paul for October was 
12,345 in the day schools, and 1,201 in the evening schools. The 
attendance in the high school is 697. The teachers in the high 


j | school number 33 ; 59 students are enrolled in the manual training 


department. Five branch high schools have recently been opened 
in the various wards, with eight teachers, including three specials in 
French and Latin. A new building for the manual training de- 
partment is in process of erection. 

Miss Gertrude Stoker, principal of the Jefferson School at 
Winona, has received appointment as critic teacher in the City 
Training School of St. Paul. Miss Stoker is an excellent teacher, 
and is possessed of qualifications which assure her the highest suc- 
cess in her new field. 

The Stillwater public schools, under the efficient management of 
F. T. Wilson, are in a thriving condition. The total enrollment 
for October was 1575. A series of entertainments has been given 

n » an ® p devoted to the purchase of a fi 
natural history collection valued at $350. ~~ 

Prof. B. M. Reynolds, one of the veteran educators of the state 
who lately retired from educational work, has taken to himeelf a 
partner,—Miss Melissa Retter, of La Crosse, Wis. He has gone 
into the newspaper business, and is now editor of the Wadena 

coneer. 


Thursday, 9 30a.m.—Paper: Teaching. Training, and Telli 
W. Jones, Mound Discussion: F, Clark, Minneapolis 
Kingsley, Caldwell; E. Stanley, Lawrence. Paper: The Sanctity of 


Prof. G. F, Kenison, a graduate of Michi Universit 
succeeded Superintendent Rankin at 


REMSEN’S LABORATORY MANUAL. 


tematically arranged to accompany the author’s “Elements of Chemistry,” and suited to general use as well. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Pustisuzrs, : : : : : 


RHBADY. 


16mo, cloth. Specimen copy to a teacher by mail, 40'c- ts. 


Containing directions for a course vf 
experiments in general Chemistry, : ys- 


: NEW YORK. 


Discussion: E. E. Heath, 
ee aper: The Education of Girls, by 
rs. Julia L. Caton Winfield. Discussion: Mrs. Addison Ludlum, 
| MePherson; W. 8. Slough, Florence; Mrs. M. R. Elliott, Harvey Co. 
| Friday, 9.30 a.m.—Paper: Practical Education, by T. 8. Harkins, 
Junction City. Discussion: T. P. Fisk, Smith Center: C. M. Light. 
la | 
— 
ugly, ond 
warmly and wittily discussed by the teachers. 
Superintendent Cox, of Chillicothe, arrived in time to take charge 
of the evening meeting, and favored his audience with a character- 
istic scholarly production, on “Some Problems in Public Educa- 
tion.” The superintendent is a clear and interesting speaker, as 
col thinker. The remainder of the evening was de- 
| voted to a miscellaneous musical snd literary program by home 
Schools, How Taught and How to Teach, y Vasa Stolbrand, Prof. of 
Mathematics, State Sey College, Fort Collins. Discussion, 
led by Florian Cajori, Prof. of Sciences, Colorado eg Col. = 
Afternoon.—Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method of Teach ng Reading. by 
Miss Lilian Bartlett, sige School, Colorado Springs. Discussion, le 
by Miss Martha Pease, Prin. of Delgany School, East Denver. Insti- | 
tute Work, by W. F. Jamison, Prin. Buena Vista. Discussion, led by | 
iss Adaline Holbridge, Prin., Leadville: J. W. Newburne, Prin. | 
ilver Plume. Eis mentary Sciences, by Regis Chauvenet, Prin. State 
School of Mines, Golden. Discussion, led by A. B. Copeteat, Supt. 
Greeley; G. H. Thrailkill, Prin., eyo Drawing, Lf Miss M. Isabel matin 
pao eto Assist. Prin. High School, Aspen. Discussion, led by F. H. en 
Collins, Supervisor of Drawing, No. Denver. 
A Public _ and Banquet, in honor of the Teachers of the 
| 
| 
pals, — 
| | 


Dec. 19, 1889, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The State Teachers’ Association convenes at the 
Capitol Building, St. Paul, Jan. 1, 1890, and the 
State Convention of County Superintendents holds 
its annual meeting at the same place Jan. {2 
and 3. The following is the program prepared 
by Superintendent Braley for county superin- 
tendents : 

Address by the president, Supt. Braley, of Winona 
Remarks from Supt. County 
Superintendents in a Rut, by Supt. Blake, of Ramsey 
County. Examinations and Certificates, by Supt. 
Adams. of Steele County. and Supt. Allen, of Fill- 
more County. Free Textbooks and the State Book 
Law, my —. Harrington, of McLeod County, and 
Supt. Crandall, of County. State Insti- 
tute and Normal Training Schools, by Supt. Sperry, 
of Dodge County, and Supt. Chapman, of Olmsted 
County. Compensation of Count Superintendents 
and Teachers, by Supt. Ryan, of Wabasha County. 
Official Visits of County Superintendents—How Ma e 
Most Profitable, by Supt. Eric Erickson, of Ren- 
ville County. Five minute reports from the field. 


Reports of committees, general business, election 
of officers. 


WASHINGTON, 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

President Anderson, of Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, and President Gatch, of the State Univer- 
sity, have the sincere sympathy of hosts of friends 
in their recent bereavements. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Washington 
holds its annual session at EJlensburgh, Jan. 1, 2, 


and 8, 1890. A is bei 
ringing program is being pre- 


The teachers of Washington are to have, very 
soon, what has long been needed, a representative 
and wide-awake school journal. It is to be known 
as the Washington School Journal. Mr. P. C. 
Richardson, principal of the Central School, Se- 
attle, is to be proprietor and editor. 

WISCONSIN, 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 


The program of the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association is late fh making its appearance, 
as usual. The writer would suggest as one an- 
swer to the topic, “‘ How can the Organization 
and Work of this Association be made more Effect- 
ive in Promoting Educational Interests ?”’ ‘‘ Get 
out your programs at least two days before the 
meeting, so that the teachers who attend may have 
the chance to give them mature consideration be- 
fore attending the meetings of the Association.’’ 
Below is presented a partial program : 

I. “ The Work of the Free High School as Prepar- 
yy Al a) For a Collegiate Course. (b) For the 
Active Duties of Life.” 

Il. “The Function of the Free High School in 
Training Teachers for the Common Schools.” 

Ill. “ The Free High School Principal as a Super- 
visor of Work in the Grades Below the High School.” 

IV. “Further Organization and Development of 
Free High School Work.” 

Repo of Committees on following subjects: 

1, “ Interstate Teachers’ Association.’’ 

2. ‘* How Can the Organization and Work of this 
Association be Made More Effective in Promoting 
Educational Interests ?” 

3. ‘‘What Can this Association do to Encourage the 
Establishment of a Higher Grade of Professional 
Ethics Among Teachers ?”’ 

A pepe willbe presented on History Teaching in 
the Common Schools. 

gy 2 of Session, Dec. 26, 27,28. Social Evening 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
Submitted in the $5,000 prize competition will be 
ublished in the Youth’s Companion during 1890, 
besides many others by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
dodge Tourgee, H. H. Boyesen, C. A. Stevens, 
F. W. Calkins and Rebecca Harding Davis. 


FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. W. GRAEVES, Northfield, Minn., says : aid | 
have used it in cases of nervous prostration, and 
also in combination with other remedies in indi- 
gestion. it has proved as satisfactory as could be 
ex, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


With January a Teachers’ Monthly will be issued 
from the Vermont Monthly office at Springfield. 
It will be devoted exclusively to state educational 
matters, and strive to be helpfal to the more than 
two thousand teachers employed in the state. B. 
H. Allbee will be its editor. All the leading edu- 
cators of the state will contribute to its columns. 

B. H. A. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


The children in one of the Kingston schools 
gave an entertainment on Friday evening the 13th, 
to raise money for a free public library. 

The Salem School Board, at its last meeting, 
voted to take no action for the present in regard 
to substituting a session Wednesday afternoon for 
the present Saturday morning session. 

Miss Helen Bowker, of Windsor, succeeds Miss 
Bassett as teacher in the South Street School, 
Dalton. 

The Deerfield Academy and Dickinson 
School opened Dee. 11, for the winter term. The 
accommodations of the school have been enlarged. 

Miss Mary Allen has succeeded Miss Edith 

Feustel as teacher in the South Hadley Falls first 
grade school. 
The annual meeting of the Western Massachu- 
setts High School Teachers’ Association was held 
at Holyoke, Saturday, Dec. 7. Professor Rice, 
of Middletown, and Professor Pillsbury, of North- 
hampton, led the discussion on the advisability of 
science teaching in the schools, and Dr. Mowry, 
of Boston, lectured on civics, in the i te 
the afternoon session Mr. Kilborn and Miss Savage 
spoke on manual training, and Supt. Justus Dartt, 
of Conway, and Superintendent Maglathliv, of 
Easthampton, treated district supervision. Prin- 
cipals Sawyer of Mt. Hermon and Dustan of 
Monson discussed whether Saturday or Monday is 
the better weekly school holiday. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From December 10 to December 16, inclusive.) 

— Floods in California. 

— Death of the poet Robert Browning. 

— Stanley offered freedom of the city of London. 

— Great snow-storm through all central Ger- 
many. 

— Fears of a famine in the Madras presidency 
averted. 
— Franklin B. Gowan commits suicide at Wash- 


gton. 
— English syndicates buying mills and elevators 
Duinluth. 

— Earthquakes in Italy ; Mt. Vesuvius in a state 
of eruption. 

— Dom Pedro refuses to abdicate in favor of 
his grandson. 

— Disastrous collision of two trains on Victoria 
Bridge, Montreal. 

— Death of Searle, the Australian champion 
sculler of the world. 

— A twelve-year-old boy rescues three children 
from drowning at Concord, N. H. 

— Terrible panic in a theater at Johnstown, Pa. ; 
twelve lives lost and seventy-five injured. 

— Jefferson Davis buried at Metairie Cemetery, 
outside New Orleans, after the most impressive 
ceremonies the South has ever seen. 


‘*HELLO, JONES, I hear you are in luck.’’ 
Jones: ‘* Yes, it was a lucky day when I read in 
the JOURNAL about the Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association of Chi finding places for teach- 
ers. 1 wrote, got their circulars, and now am 
elected to a fine position out West. So, I’m going 
to get married at once.”’ 

Smith: What’s the address?” ‘‘70 Dear- 
born Street ; and if you join them, you'll never be 


sorry for it.’’ 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have been asked by the Authorities to recommend Teachers for the follow- 


ing places: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ition, State Salary. When Wanted. 
sup - Penn. 61.2 Spring 
H. 8. Prine. 7650 an, 
ebr. ,000 
Pub S. Princ. - Ie. 1,000 Jan. 
H. 8. Princ. - - Nebr, 800 Soon. 
Town Princ. - Penn. 50 Now 
Pub. 8. School. - Nebr. 550 Now. 
H. 8. Princ. - QOhto. 15 Spring. 
Mich. 600 Jan. 
Wis. 500 Jan. 
bed - Kans. 15 Feb. 
- « Towa. 450 Jan. 
bad - Towa. 600 Jan, 
ved - Mich, 50 Jan. 
“ 50 Jan, 
Gram. Grade. - Wis(2) $35 Jan. 
mi - Iowa. 
>: ie 50 Soon. 
Pr mary ~-- 40 Jan. 
rimary - - - Wis. 35 Jan. 


New places are coming in every day. 


We are always glad to have teac 
better 


salaries, or more congenial sursoundings. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


Position. State. Salary. When Wanted. 
Asst. (man). Ills. #50 & Home. At once, 
Principal, - Iowa, 
Latin, - - Ala. $49 & Home, - 
Sciences, College. Ky. 81,000 Jan. 
Princ. Academy, Mo. At once. 
Lady Asst. - Ky. 600 Jan. 
Agri.Coll. - - 2,600 (?) Jan or Feb. 

" d. Minn. 800 Jan. 

Training Teacher. N. E. States. 800 8oon. 
Shor hand. Kans 

orthand. - 
Muaic, Univ. Ohio. Good. Soon. 
Music, Acad. Small, 
~Coll. - ans. 
Teacher. 1099 | 

Music. 

Primary. - - Chicago. 600 Jan. 
Delsarte System. Chicago. 400 Soon. 


nual of the Association and circulars are sent free. 
ers . y Ay as to their wants, and the chances of their securing 
‘All communications are held strictly confidential. 


Tess 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


SECOND ANNUAL HOLIDAY EXCURSION 


oF THE 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL TEACHERS siti 


LEAVE BOSTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. { Weinestay, J 


Everything Strictly Firs 
ea For full particulars address HARTSHORN & CHENEY, 


t-class. . . All Expenses Paid. 


FRIENDS 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


4 HOLIDAY TRIP TO WASHINGTON. 


Every teacher, as well as every one else who 
would spend the Christmas holidays pleasantly, is 
interested in the Pennsylvania Railroad’s person- 
ally conducted Christmas tour to Washington. It 
allows three and a half days at the capital in the 
very heart of the season, and the expense is so 
trifling that every one can afford it. 

The holiday party, under the escort of the Com- 
om hd Tourist Agent and Chaperon, will leave 

» December 26th, at 3.40 p. m., via the Old 
Colony Railroad, in parlor cars reserved for their 
use, arrive in New York next morning by the Fall 
River boat, and leave at once for ashington. 
Leaving Washington for home on the morning of 
December 31st, a stop of two and a half hours will 
be made at Philadelphia, allowing the party ample 
time to visit Independence , the Mint, and 
other places of interest. 

The excursion rate for this tour, including all 
in 


High | necessary Saans ex and hotel charges 
Washington, is only $83.50. It will undoubtedly 


form one of the most charming trips of the winter. 
As the party will be limited in number, tickets 
should at once. All tickets 
chased and not used will be redeemed by the com- 
ue. No extra charge will be ex- 


desiring to join and leave the tour in 
New York can produre tickets reading from that 
city at a rate of twenty-four dollars. 


FoR LARGER SALARIES, or change of location, 


address The Teachers’ ive ’ 
70 to 72 Dearborn Street, Chi IL; Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


Reading 


AT THE 


Wholesale Price. 


It is a law of trade 
that nearly every article costs 
less at wholesale. 


The Youth’s Companion 
is a weekly paper, whose cost is 
only $1.75 per year, but the fact 
that 430,000 persons subscribe 
to it has transformed it into a 
rich Feast of Literature. The 
quantity of reading is increased. 
Continuous Supplements every 
week, Double Souvenir Num- 
bers with Colored Covers, and 
hundreds of new and choice 
illustrations attest this. The 
character of the paper is excep- 
tionally high. Among its con- 
tributors are the great leaders of 
the world’s thought and the suc- 
cessful makers of the world’s 
history. 


Additions to its long 
list of 430,000 subscribers are 
now being received for 1890, and 
each new subscriber receives the 
privileges accruing to all from 
this phenomenal circulation. 
Send for full Prospectus. For 
$1.75, THE Companion will be 
sent the rest of this year free, 
and for a year from Jan., 1890, 


THE Youtn’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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EXCELLENT BOOKS. 


The Marble Faun. By NaTHAnier Haw- 
THORNE. Beautifully illustrated with fifty photo- 
preveres. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top. With slip covers 

the Italian style, in cloth box, $6.00; full pol- 
ished calf, $12.00; full white vellum, gilt top, $12.00. 


Asolando ; Fancies and Facts. A new volume 
of Poems. By BRownrne. Bound in 
green cloth, or in Persian silk, g lt top, $1.25. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Bi Edition, 
with engraved title pages. 2 vols.,'$2.50. 


Wyndham Towers. A Narrative Poem of the 
time of Elizabeth. By THomAs BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Artistically bound. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Betty Leicester. A Delightful Story for Girls. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, auth “A i 
Heron,” “ Play Days,” ete. $1.25. 
A Struggle for Immortality. Essays on some 


8 

of the most important subjects. By 
STUART 
$1.25. 


A Rambler’s Lease. A delightful outdoor book. 
er a TORREY, au of “ Birds in the 


Standish of Standish. An Historical Novel of 
the Plymouth Colony and its Captain. By JANE 
author of “A Nameless Nobleman.” 


A Summer ina Canon. A delightful Califor- 

af The find! The 
r 

of Patsy.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


The Hermitage and Later Poems. By Ep- 
WARD ROWLAND SILL. 16mo, tastefully bound in 
parchment paper cover, or cloth, $1.00. 


The Lily Among Thorns. By 
LIOT GRIFFiIs, D.D., author of “The Mikado’s 
Empire.” $1.25; in white cloth with gilt top, $1.50. 


An engaging book, show! the true and attracti 
characteristics of The Song of Solomon, bid 


American Religious Leaders, 


I. JONATHAN EDWARDS. By Prof. 4 
ALLEN, D.D. $1.25. Ge 


Il. WILBUR FISKE. By Prof. Gzorcs PREN- 
TICE, of Wesleyan University. 16mo. $1.25. 


Emerson’s Essays. First and Second Series. 
Popular Edition, in one volume, cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Geo Washington. By H ABOT 


Benjamin Franklin, By Joun T. Mors. 
Jr. $1.25. 


N. B.—* Washington” and “ Franklin” are the latest 
volumes of American Statesmen, 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James Exior 
CABOT. With portrait. 2 vols., crown 8vo. $3.50; 
half calf, $6.00. 


Emerson in Concord. By Epwarp W. Em- 
ERSON. With portrait, $1.75. 


James Fenimore Cooper. By 
BURY. rtrait, 


The Reconstruction of Europe. A Sketch of 
the Diplomatic and Military History of Continental 
Europe from the Rise to the Fall of the Second 
French Empire. By HAROLD MurRpocK. With 
an introduction by JOHN Fiskg, and Maps. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The New Eldorado. A Summer Journey to 
Alaska. By MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of 
* Due West,” “Due North,” “ Due South,” “Under 
the Southern Cross.” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


LIZABETH 
Ajar.” 


PHELPS, author of ‘The Gates 


Riwerside Library for Young 
People. 


Each volume 16mo, 75 cents. 


The War of Independence. By JoHN 
Fiske. With Maps. 


2. George Washingtou. An Historical Bi 
phy. By Horace E. ScuppER. Illustrated. 

3. Birds Through an oo Glass, By FLorR- 
ENCE A. MERRIAM. Illustrated. 

4. Up aud Down the Brooks. By Mary E, 
Bamford. Illustrated. 

5. Ceal and Conl Mines. By Homer GREENF, 
With illustratious by the author. 

6. A New England Girlhoed. Outlined from 

Memory. By Lucy Larcom. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


By C. Bryans and F, J. R. HENDY. 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, Princeton 
fully done. 


ACY PECK, Yale Univ.—“ It isa genuine 


glow, and movement of the ori 


hers and scholars, and by 


Memorandum B 


1 be gl 

welcome book, Il am sure. to teachers and students. I shal 4 

it with PK, p' believe it will be widely adopted as a text-book in our schools and colleges.” 
. TR boo 


are 
reac’ ms to me to preserve unusually well the 
thus within of the work will be appreciated by 


‘ ination and introduction at SPECIAL 8. 

Fal of Standard Text-Books ; also College 
sent to any address on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mommsen’s Rome Abridged for Schools. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommeen. 


OnE VoLuME, 12mo0. $1.75. 


_— I have examined it with care, and find the work skill- 


ad to use 


American List and Teachers’ 


4 
q 


7 
| 
4 
| acted for baggage. 
— : For itineraries and tickets apply to or address 
| S. W. F. Draper, Tourist Agent, Pennsylvania 
208 Washngen St 
— 
_ 
q 
| 
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OF HDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 24. 


Some Holiday Books. 


Title. 
In the Garden of Dreams (Illustrated), . e 
In His Name (Illustrated). 
Pencil Pictures of Child-Life (Illustrated). 
Old Concord (Illustrated). 
Christmas Elves (Illustrated). 
Young Folks’ History of the Rebellion (Illustrated). 
The Boyhood and Youth of Goethe. > 
The Marble Faun (Illustrated). ° ° 
Lyrics, Idylls, and Romances. 
A Century of Artists (Illustrated). . ° > 
You May Pick the Daisies (Illustrated). ° 
Letters on Literature. . 
Household History of the U. 8. and Its People. 
The Wooing of Grandmother Grey (Illustrated). 
In a Fair Country (lllustrated). . 
Legend Laymone (Illustrated). 
Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song (Illustrated). 
Florida Days (Illustrated). 
Painters of the Italian Renaissance. e 
Lights of Two Centuries. ‘ 
Poems of Pleasure. 
Marie Bashkirtseff 


Author Publisher. Price. 
Frederick A Stokes & Bro, NY $7 50 
Meredith “ 1 50 
a e ‘ 
Brooks D Lothrop Co, - 1 25 
Sidney 2 00 
Sage Worthington Co, NY 1 25 
Thayer “ “ 5 00 
G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 6 00 
Browning “ ‘ 1 00 
Henley Maemillan & Co, N Y 16 00 
Nelson & Sons, N Y 35 
Lan Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 2 00 
Eggleston D Appleton & Co, N Y 2 00 
oods Lee & Shepard, Boston 2 00 
Higginson 6 00 
Tolland #9 B Lippincott Co, Phila 5 00 
Bates T Y Crowell & Co, N Y 5 00 
Deland “ “ “ ‘ 4 00 
Healey Belford Company, NY 8 00 
Abbott Dodd, Mead, & Co, N Y 3 00 
Hale A 8 Barnes & Co, NY 1 75 
Wilcox Belford-Clark Co, Chicago 1 00 
Autobiographical Cassell & Co, N Y 2 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Prane’s Puswications. — L. 
Prang & Co. have issued for the season of 1889— 
1890, an expensive and elaborate line of publica- 
tions for Christmas and New Year, which takes 
the first rank among all the holiday publications. 
The designs are artistic and the reproduction ex- 
cellent, and they are thoroughly American. The 
designs are painted by American artists, and the 
lithographic artists have entered into the spirit of 
the work and retained the specifically American 
character of the designs. The design is more varied 
than ever. Besides the regular Christmas and 
New Year Cards, it comprises a large collection of 
dainty paper and satin novelties; all kinds of ele- 
gant Calendars for the table, the desk, the mantel, 
the wall, and the pocket; a number of fine art 
pictures on paper and satin; and a large assort- 
ment of art books and booklets. 

The well-known ‘‘ Prize Babies ’’ met with such 
a phenomenal success that it is followed this year 
by four equally popular art pictures, ‘‘ The Dash 
for Liberty’’ (chickens escaping from a basket) ; 
‘* Five o’clock Tea’’ (children and dog at the tea 
table); ‘‘ Red Letter Days’’ (Father Time intro- 
ducing the New Year to the red letter days of the 
year); and ‘‘ The Prize Babies’ Walking Match.”’ 


“AGAINST HEAVY ODDS” 


Is the title of one of the six serial stories which 
the Youth’s Companion will publish during 1890. 
It is a stirring tale of a Norwegian fishing village 
by H. H. Boyesen. 

—‘*Shall I keep a diary next year ?”’ 
decide in the affirmative to be sure to use an 
Esterbrook Pen. All stationers have them. 


N. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


WANTED, 


After the Holidays, in a first-class Ladies’ College 
in the West, a lady teacher of Latin and History. 
Salary, $650, Apply at once to 
RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class New England Academy, a man to 
fill an important position requiring special ability 
(1) as a disciplinarian, (2) as a mathematician, 
(3) as a military drill master. Salary, $1200 for the 
right man. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
ferred. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR SALE, 


Located in a delightful N. E. city, near a much larger 
city,—_a Homeand Day School for Young Ladies. 
The building, with accommodations for some 10 or 15 
boarders and 60 day scholars, can be rented or pur- 
chased; the furniture and good will for sale. he 
school ranks among the best of its kind, and is ina 
prosperous condition. The furniture, pianos, and 
ood will are valued at $2500; the furniture alone cost 
. Possession given at any time. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


At this Office, 3 able, highly cultivated male teachers 
to fill important positions in Natural Science, Math- 
ematics, and Philosophy. The candidates must be 
communicants of the “wx Apply im- 


mediately to HIRAM O Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED NEXT SEPTEMBER, 


To fill the position of President in a well-known and 
prosperous college, a ge of culture, of execu- 
ve and financial ability, of college experience, and 


If you| 


The Kodak. 


"You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


ANYBODY CAN 
E PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $25.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
photograph. 


The Kastman Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


But thou—thou hast all seasons for thine own, 
O bills! 
—Oil City Blizzard. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and C e Hire, and stop 
at ~ GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


t. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Sidney and Edna were amusing themselves 
and their parents by telling Bible stories in their 
own childish language. In telling of Joseph and 
his brethren, Sidney could not recall the exact 
words to describe Joseph’s many-hued coat, so 
hesitating a moment he finally exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
his crazy coat, you know! ’’— Woman’s Journal. 


WE CAUTION all against them.—The unprece- 
dented success and merit of Ely’s Cream Balm,— 
a real cure for catarrh, hay fever and cold in the 
head,—has induced many adventurers to place 
catarrh medicines bearing some resemblance in 
appearance, style or name upon the market, in 
order to tri. de upon the reputation of Ely’s Cream 
Balm. Don’t be deceived. Buy only Ely’s 
Cream Balm. Many in your immediate locality 
will testify in highest commendation of it. A 
particle is applied into each nostril; no pain; 
agreeable to use. Price, 50 cents. 


—If some people would stop worrying about 
the past and worry a little about the future, they 
would improve their chances of suecess.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
i relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 


from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—One good way to get rid of a bore is to ask 
him to lend you money. He will soon find it more 
a to bore somebody else.— Somerville 


Look Here, Friend, Are You Sick ¢ 


a preacher. A Congregationalist preferred. His 
department of instruction would include Mental and 
Moral y Evidences of Christianity, Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Political peonemy. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N, E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St. 


Do you suffer from pepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness Appetite, Bil- 
| fousness, Exhaustion, or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest 


| or Lungs, Dry Coughs, Nightsweats, or any form of Con. 
sumption ? If 80, send to f. Hart, 88 Warren St., New 


War 


savings, under t 
inoperative by sticking up with gas tar, at 


Don’t Waste Gas! 


DONT STIFLE! 


Don’t Have Headaches! 


EVERY CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND DWELLING 


BHOULD USE THE 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVER AND PURIFIER. 


ranted by 


the Company to give satisfaction 0 
he same Ponditions as these trial tes 


ee CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ROSSNEY GAS SAVING COMPANY, 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


eow 


ts may show. 


n all trial tests, and to show as large a percentage of 
Should it not do 80, or should it become 
any time within five years, the purchase price will be refunded. 


American Journal of Philology. 
Atlantic Month] 
Babyl 
Family M 
assell’s Fam agazine, 
Folks > 


Century, ....-- 
Chautauqua 
Common 


emorest’s Magazine, 

MISCELLANE Eclectic Magazine ....-.-+ 

view ng. on), 

— Leaves have their time to fall Fortnightly Review (N. Y. eee’ 
And flowers to wither when the north wind 
chills, Household, The 


Indiana School 
Intelligence, ... 
Journ 
Lesli 


Lippincott’s Magazine, ++.» 
Macmillan’s Magazine, ... ... 


Order Your Periodicals Through Us. 


— FOR — 


Teachers, Librarians, and Clubs. 


Clubbing for 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


AVE MONEY by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for 
the coming year. Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various mag- 


azines, can do so through us at the greatest economy of time and expense. 
is, to order two or more magazines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. _ 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and ne ers which we can 
supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions f%& any pallodletie at any time, 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 
Subscri 


y 

Educational Monthly, 
Little 


Young Folks’ Journal, 
chool Education. 


ournal, 
of Speculative Philosophy, 
e’s Sunday Magazine, ...... 
Popular Monthly, ... 
Pleasant Hours, 


Our 
Club 
Rates. 


one 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subsceri 


Advance, 


American 
Christian Register (new) only, 


Critic, 
Educational News, 


Educational Weekly (Toronto, 


Bazaar. 


Magazine of American 
Magazine of Art, -- 

New Princeton Review, . 
New England Magazine, . 
Nineteenth Century (N. 
North American Review. . 
Ohio Educational Monthly, ,.... 


Our Little Ones, . ..-.---.-. 
Political Science Quarterly. 
Popular Science News, ... -.- 


History, 
¥. reprint), 


Our Little Men andjWomen, ........ 


Independent, 
Literary World, - 


N. Y. Tribune 
Public Opinion, 


Nation, 


D People, 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


Littell’s Living Age, - 


Scientific American 


Both to one address, 
Watchman (new) only, - 
Youth’s Companion (new) only, 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL Books, 
Correspondence solicited with Teachers and all members of Reading Circles. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, 


The only condition 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. Our 
Subscription Club 

Price. Rates. 
Popular Science Monthly, .....------- 500 4 35 
Popular Educator, ....-....- 90 
Princeton Review, 800 275 
Quarterly Review (English Edition), 400 3 50 
School Education, 100 90 
Science and Education, oe «18 
Scribner’s, «++ 800 2 85 
St. Nicholas, ........ 75 

an Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 

Wide AWAKE, 240 2 25 


= 


ce. Rates. 
© 
- 3 20 2 60 
- $0 285 
é - 150 130 
- 2 00 1 75 
- 400 345 
° 4 00 3 45 
| 
- 2530 2325 
mi - - 3 00 2 75 
- - - 8 00 7 25 
is 

Weekly,). 

Supplement, - 500 420 
e - 700 6 20 
- - 2 50 2 25 
- 1 75 1 50 


Boston, Mass. 
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of our American Stem 


AMERICAN STEM WINDING WATCHES FE 
TO BE 


We will give 10,000 Stem Winding and Stem Setting Americen 


new Subscribers te our USTRA 


ot cakes, 
FOR SALE. wht tis handsome premium is intended solely to 


oe have been 1 
Publisher or Express Agent in 


to send $1,00 for one 


bef. 


Watches FREE to th | 
ED MONTHLY. The asco 
e 


legantly prin ni 
ine Its contributors are among Hf 


ew 
@ subscriber 
WE 

ORIBER 
you to assist 


their readers, Merchant 
ew York, can tell you of our absolute reliability. 
Mention what paper you saw Ad. in. BLANCHARD & CO., Pub., Broadw 


na 


rs published to-day. 


h 


6 to lose 
first in 
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y HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. $1 
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8t., Boston, Mass, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Forum for December is a strong number, 
embracing ten papers of value. ‘The Possi- 
bilities of Electricity,” by Park Benjamin, is an 
explanation of present problems and a forecast of 
probable achievements in many directions,— pro- 
duction of light without heat, the telephotograph 
possibilities of superseding steam, og Can the 
Race Problem be Solved? is discussed by Prof. 
Henry A. Scomp, of Georgia. He thinks separa- 
tion of the races necessary, and that assisted emi- 
gration is the only practical method of separation. 
‘Religious Teaching in the Schools,’ is treated 
by Bishop B. J. McQuaid, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Iu “‘ Experiences with Spiritualism,’’ Rev. Minot 
J. Savage gives many examples of spiritualistic 
phenomena which he has observed, and of infor- 
mation mysteriously conveyed, and appeals for 
explanation. “ Divorce in the United States” is 
treated by Edward J. Phelps, Ex-Minister to 
England, who gives statistics of the increase of 
divorces and considers the many laws under which 
divorees are granted. He thinks the remedy is 
— of marrying again. William M. F. 
ound in “‘ Immigration and Crime ”’ gives statis- 
tics of immigration and crime by periods and by 
nationalities; their relation to one another; dis- 
in the admission of ts and 
consular examination necessary. er rs 
are ‘Do We Want Industrial Peace ?”’ by Prof. 
William G. Sumner, of Yale; ‘‘Is Medicine a 
Science ?’’ by Dr. George M. Gould, of Philadel- 
phia ; “‘ Immigration and Crime,’’ by William M. 
F. Round; and “ The Farmers’ Defensive Move- 
ment,”’ by William A. Peffer of Topeka. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for December is a holiday 
number of beauty and attractiveness in its illustra- 
tions, the text of the articles appealing rather to 
the fancy and sympathy of readers than to their 
desire for instruction in practical matters. With 
the exception of Harold Frederic’s serial, each 
article is complete in this issue. ‘* How the Other 
Half Lives,”’ by Jacob A. Riis, for many years 
police reporter of the Associated Press, appeals 
strongly to every one interested in practical charity. 
Ex Minister Phelps’ remarkable paper entitled 
‘The Age of Words’’ will undoubtedly arouse 
as much discussion as approval. Dr. William 
Perry Northrup gives his impressions of a summer 
trip in Brittany, it being richly illustrated by six 
of the most skillful American artists, and by fine 
engravings from paintings by Jules Breton and 
Dagman-Bouveret. There isa genial and discrim- 
inating review of the whole field of American 
humorous drawing, by J. A. Mitchell, the founder 
and editor of Life; a story by H. C. Bunner, 
editor of Puck; and a sunny picture of life and 
eccentric character on some of the least fre- 
quented of the Bahama Islands. In the notable 
list of artists contributing to this number are Will 
H. Low, Howard Pyle, Kenyon Cox, Herbert 
Denman, J. H. Twachtman, E. H. Blashfield, 
A. B. Frost, and C. D. Gibson, and besides, 
almost all of the prominent humorous artists of 
this country. The poems are ‘‘Evening,’”’ by A. 
Lampman (illustrated); ‘‘Montauk Point,’’ by 
Lloyd McKim Garrison (illustrated); ‘‘ Happi- 
ness,’’ by Edith Wharton; and ‘‘ At Les Eboule- 
ments,”’ by D. C. Scott. 


—The December number closes Vol. XII. of The 
Andover Review. This number contains six lead- 
ing articles of great interest, on “‘The Old 
Pessimism and the New,’’ by Rev. C. B. Brew- 
ster; ‘‘ Holman Haunt and the Pre-Raphaelites,’’ 
by Miss A. M. Macher; ‘‘ The Specter of Negro 
Rule,’’ by Dr. F. R. Kendrick; ‘‘ The Recovery 
of the Devotional Element in Work and Wor- 
ship,’”’ by Rev. DeWitt S. Clarke; ‘‘ Pulpit 
Prayer,’’ by Pastor; ‘‘ The Problem of Duty: A 
Study in the Philosophy of Ethics,’ by Rev. C. F. 
Dale. The Editorial: From Progress to a 
hensiveness; The Andover Review for 1890; The 
Modern Pulpit: Limitations o: Emancipations ? 
Public Readings of the Scriptures; Parochial 
Schools in Massachusetts. The Review has now 
reached a point where ‘‘ theological progress is 
assured, he movement has passed beyond 
recall, and beyond question; nothing remains to 
those who oppose it, except to call it names and 
declare that it is not progress at all.’’ Sociological 
Notes and Book Reviews, and Notices fill out this 
interesting number. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. $4 per year. 


—The December Outing has a wealth of illus- 
tration of high grade. Among the artists are 
Henry Sandham Dalziel and Hoskin. The open- 


ing article, ‘‘ Wabun Anung,’’ by F. Houghton, 
is a clear description of a tour in the region of the 


Great Lakes, beautifully illustrated. A note-| by 


worthy article is the ‘‘ Merits and Defects of the 
National Guard, by Lieut. W. R. Hamilton. We 
note further the ‘‘ Game of Curling,’’ by James 
Hedley; ‘‘ Wheeling through the d of Evan- 
; “Game Protection”’ ; a very interesting 
ustrated article by W. I. Lincoln Adams, on 
‘* Instantaneous Photography’; ‘* Women and 
their Guns’’; ‘‘ The Yale Stroke’; ‘‘ Alligator 
Shooting in Florida”; and ‘‘ Na-ma-go-os,” a 
fishing sketch ; ‘‘Oar Vista,” ‘‘Snow Sculpture,”’ 
‘The Age of Sail,’’ and ‘‘ A Skating Interlude,’’ 
are poems of much merit. The editorial depart- 
ments t authoritative opinions on “yo 
of the day, while the records show what been 
accomplished in the various pastimes. 


—A magazine standing high in the estimate of 
the religious public is The Homiletic Review, the 
December issue of which is now ready. The ser- 
mons of the number,—eight in all,— are by such 


ELYS 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is 

ble. Price, 50 cts. at D : mail, 

60cts. ELY BROTHERS | Warren St. NY. 


Gibese as Drs. C. F. Thwing, J. Munro 
Gibson (London), Geo. E. Reed, H. Grattan 
Guinness, S. D. Nicholls and C. V. Anthony. 
Dr. Hoyt’s Prayer Service and the Holiday Ser- 
vices are timely and contain rich material. Drs, 
Ludlow and Pierson have each a readable paper in 
the Miscellaneous Department. The editor’s con- 
tributions are always worth reading. The oumber 
closes with a fall index to one of the most valu- 
able volumes in the entire series. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price for annual subscrip- 
tion, $3.00, 


— The Atlantic for December embraces articles 
of rare excellence, while the prospectus for 1890 
gives promise of still greater attractions. During 
the coming year it will contain, in addition to 
minor articles, ‘‘ Sidney,’’ a serial by Margaret 
Deland; ‘ Felicia,’’ a novel by Miss Fanny Mar- 
free; ‘* Forgotten Political Celebrities,” a series 
from Mr. Frank Gaylord Cook; Historical Pa- 

rs by John Fiske; Essays by John Burroughs, 

radford Torrey, Charles Dudley Warner, Francis 

Parkman, and others; articles on ‘‘ Questions of 

the Day,’’ from Carl Schurz, Edward Atkinson, 

Charles Francis Adams, E. E. Hale, Henry Cabot 
, and writers of like rank. 


— Harper's Weekly of December 4th is a Christ- 

mas number of generous proportions and with a 
special holiday cover. ‘‘The British Occupation 
of New Amsterdam,’’ painted by T. de Thulstrup, 
is reproduced in color as a double-page. 
A. Hibbard contributes a novelette of New York 
life entitled ‘‘ Papoose: A Christmas Story,’’ 
illustrated with drawings by W. T. Smedley, 
which serve to emphasize the originality of the 
author’s conception. Clarence Pullen shifts the 
scene to New Mexico, and tells the story of 
** Chriatmas at the Hacienda,’’ which is illustrated 
with a spirited drawing by Frederic Remington. 


—The Quiver for December has for its frontis- 
piece a finely colored plate called ‘‘ The Parsonage 
Garden,’ which is well worth a dainty frame. 
A new serial, ‘‘ Worthy to be Loved,’ by the 
author of ‘‘ My Brother Basil,’’ is begun herein. 
Following its first installment comes a paper by 
Rev. Dr. Newman Hall, entitled ‘‘ Be of Good 
Cheer,’’ which will be found helpful. “‘ Jottings 
from a Minister’s Notebook” is made more inter- 
esting by its clever illustrations. There are a 
number of short stories and poems and a generous 
supply of arrows. Cassell & Co., New York. 


— Harper’s Bazar for Christmas, is a notable 
number. Marion Harland contributes a story, 
entitled ‘‘ Nota Bene,’’ illustrated by W. A. 
Rogers; and Mary E. Wilkins another, entitled 
Church Mouse,” illustrated by Alice Barber. 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood has drawn for the num- 
ber a striking double-page picture. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford and Hezekiah Butterworth furnish 
Christmas poems. A colored Supplement con- 
tains Gathering Mistletoe,’ specially painted 
for Harper’s Bazar by ©. 8, Reinhart. 


—The Catholic World for December contains 
fourteen papers, many of them by able writere. 
Among those which will claim first attention are 
**The New Catholic University,’’ by Rev. John 
T. Murphy; ‘“‘ The tian Writings,’ by Jane 
Marsh Parker, and ‘* Nationality and Religion,’’ 
by Lewis R. Hubbard. New York: P. O. Box 
1968. Annual subscription, $4.00. ~ 


—W. D. Howells joins with Thomas Nelson 
Page, Nora Perry and Paul Sébillot in contribut- 
ing holiday stories for boys and girls to the Christ- 
mas number of Harper's Young People. J The 
number appears in bright holiday cover designed 
Alice Barber. An illustrated Supplement is 
an added attraction. 


—Mr. Edward Bellamy, author of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,’ which has excited so much interest 


all over the world, will have an article on ‘‘ House- 
hold Service Reform,’’ in the Christmas number 
of Good Housekeeping, which is now on sale at 
the news stands. 


—The Christmas number of The Art Journal 
is dovoted to ‘‘Rosa Bonheur, her Life and 


Works,” by René Peysol. It gives a charming 
sketch of her home life, her latest portrait, and 
many illustrations of her works. 


of location 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. ; Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


To ter fornext year. There is a deal of information to in 
It is About Time and to make complete before we have your name In Fou 
e 
till next September you should get in your application early. If yon have ‘of ma ing 
tmas or in the Spring, of course you should not delay at all. Here are some immediate and pressing calls to 


ages, 8500. 
school, modern ian 08, 8650. (6) Two primary teachers in union schools, $870 and g400. (7) Intermediate 
ly have had these appli- 


HIGHEST SALARIED POSITIONS IN TEN STATES, 


It is worthy of note that the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, has this year filled the highest salaried teachers’ posi- 
tions which have been open to competition in ten Western States, viz : in Mich- 
igan, $1,800; Wisconsin, $1,800; Minnesota, $1,500; Iowa, $2,000; Arkansas 
$2,000 ; Illinois, $1,700; Dakota, two; one at $2,000, and one at $1,800; South 
Carolina, $2,000; Missouri, $1,500; Ohio, $1,800. The greater part of all the first- 
class positions vacant this year in States west of New York have been filled 
by this Association. Circulars sent free on application to the Manager, Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * 


TO PATRONS, TO TEACHERS, 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-|new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MAnAGer, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio Building, 110 ont 8t., Boston. | Western Office, 48 W. St., St. P 
BRIDG , Manager. EDWARD’ A. GUERNSEY, 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The mcy has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
ever dopartnent of recom 
ernesses for every de ent of instruction ; 
trends good schovls to parents. Call enoradiress | Le@Chers’ Agency 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, Amertoan Teachers, and 
uare usicians, 0: sexes, for Universities, C) 
Union vam. Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


FOR REGISTRATION, and ren of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
NO BEST FACILITIES, and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
sesesssssee LARGE BUSINESS, 81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- NEW YORK CITY. 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 


moloyer. served without American Teachers Bureau, 
of Tenchore the LARGEST TEACHERS WANTED, 8ST. LOUIS.—18th Year. 
AVESY, HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATIGN 
AMERI SCHOOL BUREAU. 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. How. | Bomercet Ot., Boston. 


The PUGET SOUND Golleges and Schools. 


Teachers’ Agency COLLEGES. 


under the laws of Washington. Its ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
doy: pry 5 the schools of the Northwest with B°Spen Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
‘or particulars 8 
UND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


: ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
The School & College Bureau |M 


tric Eng. 
ELMHURST, L. F. A. WALKER, Prest. MUNROB, Sec’y. 


The manager of the School and College Bureau. 


Elmburst (Chicago), Iil., is daily at his post of dut : INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
lor vacancies, daily 


daily recommending teachers = anaes 

hearing of good results, dally all Over the GANNETT INSTITUTE miss: 

Gaited Staves. Family and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth 
nited States. Are you located, or do you expect to f 

elsewhere next year? Now !s an excellent | year be ne Oct oan gree 


ence. Address ; 
time to LEERT, Manager, Elmhurst, IU. 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 


T lr of El [0 ior the advancement of art education and train- 
rail 0 * | ing of teachers all draving. 
circular turthe ulars 
LOOMIS’ PARTY. selool, Newbury, ooruer of Exeter Street Boston. 
Route: NewYork to Liverpool ; thence to France, : 


. BARTLETT, Princ 
i It Austria, Bohemia ASSAOCHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
all the prio- M For both sexes. AT WORCESTRE. 
ci of interest in the several) For K. H. Principal. 
countries. 


Entire szpenee of the tour, from June 45 to Sept. Sts NORMAL SOHOOL, = 


from $800 . Masa. 
the close of ocr. a party will leave Berlin}, The next term 
for a four weeks’ tour of and the North, tions, Wednesday, ey 
ing POLAND, Russi, :DEN, 
Pea, HOLLAND. Additional cost only $350. ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for St For both sexes. For catalogues, address tLe 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, Fans, principal, ‘A. A.M. 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, aD 
man ent of Dr L. C. Loomis, who has, dur.| NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mss. 
the test 14 years, safely conducted more than S For Ladies only. Yor catalc pes, address 


twenty parties over similar routes. Entire ; 
NOBMAL 50H WESTFIELD, Mass. 


tion is 
Hor 


Boss. 0. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


8399 


1 
~ an TOF in a highiy endowed academy, no dormitory work, £1200. 
HAYFEVER 2) Man for assistant in union schox French, German, English, £650 
| tents the Sores, 
" | credulity about the statements of Teachers’ Agencies. “Here ie an offer: Come to Syracuse 
Or, qaerever you live, and ask for proof of any statement made in the advertisement you read here durio the next i 
AS» 8 If you don’t find every jst as we state it, we will Re fare both ways. Good chance for 
+o ee you to travel. SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, V. ¥. 
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JUST ISSUED: 


A Class Book of Chemistry. 


DESIGNED for the USE OF SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES, and for POPULAR READING. 


By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M. D., 
Auther of the Handbook of Household Science, Etc. 


That Youmans’s Chemistry has alwa sb been a favorite with beginners in the science, is shown by the 
fact that more than one h anaied and forty five thousand copies of the several editions have been — _ 
present revision has been made necessary by the advances of science in recent years; yet the guiding idea 
of preceding editions has been followed as closely as possible. Introduction price, $1.22. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF SCIENCE BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
TOWNSEND MAC COUN, Pub. 740 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAC COUN. . “No instructor once using it will ever be willing to 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the U.S., $1.00. “Qispense with its help.” —Mag. of Am. His. 
) D TS of the U. 10.00, “The greatest mechanical aid to the study of U. 8. 
History during a generation.”—R. KX. Buehrle. 
HISTORICAL ATLAS and Genl, Hist., 2.00. ‘As near perfect as I expect to see a good working 
* without Text, 1.25. Atlas in my day.’”’—Jas. H. Cam 
HINSDALE. “A book every teacher will want to read.” 
OLD NORTHWEST, - - - «= 2,50. —The A 


Notes of Lessons School Keeping: How to Do It. 
Moral Subjects. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. HAcKWoobD. Price, 75 cents. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 
no doub a n e class of teachers fo 
sad ‘oe Sew Soe. it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gestions on teaching, mesegemens. and discipline, 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. dress N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
W. B. CLARKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
340 Washington S§t., Boston. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 


It pet pleasant to sabe a trip into ont FOR 

rough the theologie e guide needs specia 

wisdom and skill else the party will get lost — SCHOOLS. 
cially when the old footpaths are forsaken. But Dr. 


Orcutt finds his way along very well, and his com. Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 


ments as he goes are interesting, if not always con- 
vincing. The atmosphere on the journey is not as|Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
stifling as it used to be. There is much sunshine, and | notation. Write to 


the sound of cheerful voices is heard. ”’ FF. H. GILSon, 
—Christian Union. Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 


French Calendars for 1890, 15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
With daily quotations from French authors, — with 
beautifully decorated backs, — 40c., 50c., 75¢,, $1.00. 
$1.25, $1.50, postpaid. To be obtained from 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer of French Books, 


Music Printing 


-*Understandest Thou What Thou 
Readestt” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘’' Rulers of the 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. the cheep week of the kind, 
FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS a specialty. ull of valuable information on curren story. 
Send for Catalogue. 80 cents, Cloth 

abash Avenue, Chicago. 


WANTED, 


A poxernees in a first-class family in Alabama. “A 
lady from 28 to 40 years. A member of the Baptist 
The policy of this institution is tomake no promises|church preferred.” Must be qualified to teach 
for Hos stat oc, ong Music Higher Mathematics, French and Latin. A 
means for stu od observation, th 

righteously rent. THE THIRTY FIRST ANNUAL COU nee pleasant ae | salary for the right person. 


OF LEOTURES will begin in September, 1890, and con- 
tinue for six months, For full perticolars, catalogue, and HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
ILE N. E. Bureau of Education, 


MEDICAL COLLECE AND HOSPITAL, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


O don’t remember, ’tis almost Dceember 
And soon wilt the Holidays come ! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEPF’s. 
(20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. CAUGHT NAP. 
PING, (30 cts.; $3 doz.) Lewis. JINGLE 
BELLS, (30 cts.; $3 doz.) Lewis. CH RIsT. 
MAS GEFT, (15 cents; $1.44 doz.) Rosabel, 
GOOD TIDINGS, (25 cts. ; $2.40d0z.) Rosabel. 
KING WINTER. (30 cts ; $3 doz.) Emerson. 
MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS, (30 cts.; 93 
doz.) Towne. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


DEAWING BOOKS 
G MODELS, and 
DBAWETISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


FACTURERS OF 


in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in fully graded sexs FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES. 
are made wi 6 greatest re for accuracy 
the lowest possible By Rosabel. Each, 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities | girthday of Our Lord. Mloly Christ Child. 
nsable tO) Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes. 


in every 
CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by Howard, 11 Carols; 10 Carols; 7 
; (eachi0cts) BOLUY BOUGHS, (15 
10 NEW PIECES FOR 


, and 6s at the outset. 

catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 

Chicago Agency, 7 Park Boston, Mass. Carols ; 


cts.; $1.44 doz.) 
79 WABASH AVENUB. (10 ets.) 


E PUBLISH, IN SHEET MUSIC 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. FORM, very many superior pieces, that for 
Of Dr. H.8. Pomeroy’s book, “ Ethics of Marriage,” qpentie — ve termed Prize Songs. Six good 


the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in gen- 
eral, says: “ It is almost like a voice from heaven.” | SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA (ae) Hays. 

It attacks and discusses the unlawful destruction of | Vistons oF OLD FoLkKs aT HomME (40c.) Stults. 
unborn human life, he American sin. Prefatory note | Mammy’s LiL’ Boy (40c.) Edwards. 

by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. Introduction |Corron FIELD DANCE. For Piano. Cage.) Gilder. 
by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D, Appendix shows the laws| Parts ExPosITION GRAND MARCH (50c.) Knight. 
of most of the States and Territories regarding cer-| MILITARY SCHOTTISH (30c.) Rolliston. 

tain forms of crime. A book for pastors and preach- 
ers, husbands and wives. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. Price, ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


1.00. postage free 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


SPUNK WAGNALLS, Pubs, 18 20 Astor P1.,N.Y. 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
8 0 5 as used by Mr. D. L. Moopy in all his Evangelistic 
1 5 § Meetings. It gives better satisfaction than any simi- 


ar book. No.5 is used in' every class of Christian Conventions, Y. M. C. A.’s, Sunday Schools, 
Y. P. 8, C. E., Gospel, Temperance, and Prayer meetings. Contains 234 songs, music for every hymn. 
Also, a new Vepical Index which will be found of great advantage. 

Music Edition, Board Covers, $80 per 100; Words Only, Board Covers, $10 per 100. 


THE MALE CHORUS (for Men’s Voices), 


Composed and Arranged by IRA D, SANKEY and GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


Contains the now famous song, ‘‘ Throw Out the Life Line.” THE MALE CHORUs supplies abundant mate- 
rial of great value for Choirs, Special Services, ¥. M. C. A., Men’s Meetings, Social Gatherings,, etc. 
Price, 83.60 per Dozen; 35 cts. each if ordered by Mail. 


iar" A full Catalogue of our other Publications sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 

A CARD TO TEACHERS. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

If you have School Books which you do not care to| A Treatise on Linear Differential Equations. 

tay need. Please send me & list of those you would by br. Tube. Onato, of Johns Hopkins Univer 
8 ereces 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. * This book should mark, if not make, an posery in the 


Send orders for cheap School Books to history of mathematical study in America” 
Cc. M. BARNES, The student of mathematical tastes od in . 


Craig’s book all the precision and clearness of the prac- 
1 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


tical teacher-— Nation. 
Differential Equations. A Treatise on Ordi- 


nary and Partial Differential Equations By 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD 00, 771 Broadway, Prof. W. W. JOHNSON, Prof. of Mathematics at 
PUBLISH 4 CO. NEW YORE, U. 8. Naval Acad., Annapolis, Md. 8vo, cl., $3 50 
Andersenp’s Elistories and Readers. “ Prof. Johnson’s Differential Equations is a splendid 


treatise, and I shall testify my appreciation of its merits 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. matting wee of it in class ork,” etc.— PRoF. W. 


b 
HOOVER. Iniversity of Ohio. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Tessens im English. JOHN WILEY & SONS, - NEW YORK. 
Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. 


fhetoric, and Literature. 
*,* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 


Hiatchisen’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 
Do You Want a Winter School ? 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 

To begin about the first of January? If so, 

REGISTER WITH THE 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 
N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Clinique, address E. Z. BA Y, M.D., Registrar, 
eow 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
8 Tremont Pl., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


3034 Michigan Av,, Chicago. 
Permit us to call your attention to our special 
Besides being constant purchasers in quanti 


— OF — Co. ; 


SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, 


to fill orders for whatever quantity may be needed, 


facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates. 


in the largest American book-market at very low prices, we are Special Agents for John Allyn; E. H. 
ollins ; Cowperthwait 
h, Shewell §& Sanborn; John E. Potter & Co. ; and Silver, 
American educational houses. Our stock is probably the most general collection of educational publications in the country. 


Co.; DeSilver Son ; Brother; Ginn Co.; 8S. C. Griggs 
urdett & Co.; and carry in stock a full line of “yy of all other 
and on the most favorable terms. 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Minerals, Stuffed Animals 
Rocks, and Skins, 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Models, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y.- Invertebrates. 


LOO LESSONS in ENGLISH SOMPOSITION. 


[Ne. 6 im the Teachers’ Help Manual Series.) 


A NEW BOOK BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER FOR USE IN 
COMPOSITION THACHING. 


This book contains 100 lessons, each lesson consisting of four consecutive exercises, Each exer- 
cise is composed on the average of about eight questions, so that the book souttien in all about 3000 


questions for class work. 
Think of the immense amount of time and labor such a book will save you! 
AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT, 
Price—Cloth 40 cents, Paper 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,: 3 Somerset St., Boston; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


You CAN NOT 


AN The Essentials of Geography. 
With Perf. d Maps for Sla e 
INDISPENSABLE price, FISHER, Supt. of Schools, 
AID. any address, ‘postpaid. ‘Teachers: «Sent to 


promptly supplied. Write for introduction rates, 


Address: NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EcLEctTic SERIES.mANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 
ew Eclectic History. A Revised, E d I } Edi 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by M. E. 
work sim - to better adapt it to school use; the number 
ustrat m nearly dou including four full-page colo i 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 
addy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Compositi i 
in and Construction. By Vinerma 1 WADDY, teacher of 
ong PE. Richmon a.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00} exchange 
Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Complete bra to i i 
accom Ray’ 
by GrorGe W. Smitu, Woodward High Cincinnati. yy 


sufficiently full i i 
00; y for the h college curriculum, 12mo, 358 pages. Price, 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0, 


8 HAWLEY Street, Boston. 28 Street, New York. 


400 
a DRAWINC MODELS 
To, which special attention ts called. 
) specially desi or | 3 
: Third Edition. Revised and Partly Rewritten. By WM. J. YOUMANS, M.D., 
Joint Author of Huxley & Youmans’ “ Elements of Physiology and Hygiene,” and Editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 
| 
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